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REVIEWS OP NEW BOOKS. 


AJournal of the Disasters in Affghanistan, 1841-2. 
By Lady Sale. Post 8vo, pp. 451. London, 
J, Murray. 

Lavy Sate is the Grace Darling of the day, 
and her Journal has already been read by 
many thousands of her admiring countrymen. 
It would be a waste of time, therefore, were we 
to enlarge upon its contents; and we shall best 
consult the taste of those who may not have 
had access to the original, by briefly describing 
the general outline, and quoting such passages 
as seem to us to possess the greatest novelty 
and interest. 

This is the only Journal preserved from the 
disasters of Cabul; and one half ot it, i.e. to 
page 220 of the volume, relates to the affairs at 
Cabul previous to the fatal retreat of our forces 
from that city. In this portion there is hardly 
any addition to the information we have re- 
ceived from other quarters. Lady Sale blames 
Brig. Shelton, Capt. Grant, Capt. Bellew, and 
others—speaks of the miserable state of poor 
Elphinstone, both in body and mind—of Sir 
W. Macnaghten as having endeavoured to 
out-diplomatise the Affghans—of the Gover- 
nor-General as having been greatly mistaken 
in his treatment of the country—of Sir A. 
Burnes as blinded to the approaching danger 
—and, in fine, of nearly all the civil measures 
and military operations, as a series of ruinous 
indecision and mismanagement throughout. 

The retreat from Cabul is next described, 
and the particulars agree with former accounts; 
and then follows the more peculiar and inter- 
esting details of the captivity of parties who 
surrendered to the treacherous Akbar Khan. 
They were marched towards the Lughman 
valley and imprisoned at Buddeabad ; thence 
to Tézeen, and again to the Loghur country 
and Bamean, and finally rescued from their 
dangerous position by the victorious advance 
of the British army, under General Pollock.* 
Our first extracts paint some’ of the horrors to 
which our countrywomen were subjected on the 
retreat. 

“After passing through some very sharp 
firing, we came upon Major Thain’s horse, 
which had been shot through the loins. When 
we were supposed to be in comparative safety, 
poor Sturt rode back (to see after Thain, I be- 
lieve): his horse was shot under him, and be- 
fore he could rise from the ground he received 
isevere wound in the abdomen. It was with 
great difficulty he was held upon a pony by 
two People, and brought into camp at Khoord 
Cabul. The pony Mrs. Sturt rode was wounded 
inthe earand neck. I had fortunately only one 

lin my arm; three others passed through 





my Poshteen near the shoulder without doing 
me any injury. The party that fired on us| 
Were not above fifty yards from us, and we | 
owed our escape to urging our horses on as | 
fast as they could g0 over a road where, at any | 





2 Touching this event there is a singular note :— 
penenel Nott was near Urghundee, ond a 
freatly close to us; and General Pollock requested , 
. “i Send a brigade to our assistance. ‘This he 
that Pasa to the disgust of his- officers, allegin 
io - Toops were fatigued. On this, Gen. Pollock 
ale with a brigade, at a few hours’ notice,”* 


other time, we should have walked our horses 
very carefully. The main attack of the enemy 
was on the column, baggage, and rear guard ; 
and fortunate it was for Mrs. Sturt and myself 
that we kept with the chiefs. Would to God 
that Sturt had done so likewise, and not gone 
back. The ladies were mostly travelling in 
kajavas, and were mixed up with the baggage 
and column in the pass: here they were hea- 
vily fired on. Many camels were killed. On 
one camel were, in one kajava, Mrs. Boyd and 
her youngest boy Hugh; and in the other Mrs. 
Mainwaring and her infant, scarcely three 
months old, and Mrs. Anderson’s eldest child. 
This camel was shot. Mrs. Boyd got a horse to 
ride: and her child was put on another behind a 
a man, who being shortly after unfortunately 
killed, the child was carried off by the Affghans. 
Mrs. Mainwaring, less fortunate, took her own 
baby inher arms. Mary Anderson was carried 
offin the confusion. Meeting with a pony laden 
with treasure, Mrs. M. endeavoured to mount 
and sit on the boxes, but they upset; and in 
the hurry pony and treasure were left behind; 
and the unfortunate lady pursued her way on 
foot, until after a time an Affghan asked her if 
she was wounded, and told her to mount behind 
him. This apparently kind offer she declined, 
being fearful of treachery ; alleging as an ex- 
cuse that she could not sit behind him on 
account of the difficulty of holding her child 
when so mounted. This man shortly after 
snatched her shawl off her shoulders, and left 
her to her fate. Mrs. M’s. sufferings were very 
great; and she deserves much credit for hav- 
ing preserved her child through these dreadful 
scenes. She not only had to walk a consider- 
able distance with her child in her arms through 
the deep snow, but had also to pick her way 
over the bodies of the dead, dying, and wounded, 
both men and cattle, and constantly to cross 
the streams of water wet up to the knees, 
pushed and shoved about by men and animals, 
the enemy keeping up a sharp fire, and several 
persons being killed close to her. She, how- 
ever, got safe to camp with her child, but had 
no opportunity to change her clothes; and I 
know from experience that it was many days 
ere my wet habit became thawed, and can fully 
appreciate her discomforts.” 

Of their surrender we are told— 

“ There can be little doubt but that the pro- 
position was acceded to by the general in the 
twofold hope of placing the ladies and children 
beyond the dangers and dreadful privations of 
the camp, and also of shewing the sirdar that 
he was sincere in his wish to negociate a truce, 
and thus win from him a similar feeling of con- 
fidence. Overwhelmed with domestic affliction, 
neither Mrs. Sturt nor I were in a fit state to 
decide for ourselves whether we would accept 
the sirdar’s protection or not. There was but 
faint hope of our ever getting safe to Jellala- 
bad ; and we followed the stream. But although 
there was much talk regarding our going over, 
all I personally know of the atfair is, that I was 
told we were all to go, and that our horses were 
ready, and we must mount immediately and be 
off. We were taken by a very circuitous route 
to the Khoord Cabul forts, where we found 
Mahommed Akbar Khan, and the hostages. 





Mr. Boyd’s little boy had been brought there, 
and was restored to his parents. Mrs. Burnes 
and young Stoker were algo saved, and joined 
our party. Anderson’s little girl is said to have 
been taken to Cabul, to the Nawaub Zeman 
Shah Khan, Three rooms were cleared out for 
us, having no outlets except a small door to 
each; and of course they were dark and dirty. 
The party to which I belonged consisted of Mrs. 
Trevor and seven children, Lieut. and Mrs. 
Waller and child, Mrs. Sturt, Mr. Mein, and 
myself, Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Burnes, two sol- 
diers’ wives, and young Stoker, child of a sol- 
dier of the 13th, who was saved from people 
who were carrying him off to the hills, and 
came in covered, we fear, with his mother’s 
blood: of her we have no account, nor of Mrs. 
Cunningham, both of the 13th. The dimen- 
sions of our room are at the utmost fourteen feet 
by ten. At midnight some mutton bones and 
greasy rice were brought to us. All that Mrs. 
Sturt and I possess are the clothes on our 
backs in which we quitted Cabul. * * * It 
would be impossible for me to describe the feel- 
ings with which we pursued our way through 
the dreadful scenes that awaited us. The road 
covered with awfully mangled bodies, all naked : 
fifty-eight Europeans were counted in the 
Tunghee and dip of the Nullah; the natives 
innumerable. Numbers of camp followers, still 
alive, frost-bitten and starving ; some perfectly 
out of their senses and idiotic. Major Ewart, 
54th, and Major Scott, 44th, were recognised 
as we passed them; with some others. The 
sight was dreadful; the smell of the blood 
sickening ; and the corpses lay so thick it was 
impossible to look from them, as it required 
care to guide my horse so as not to tread upon 
the bodies: but it is unnecessary to dwell on 
such a distressing and revolting subject. * * * 
We travelled over a-dreadfully rough road: 
some of the ascents and descents were fearful 
to look at, and at first sight appeared to be im- 
practicable. The whole road was a continuation 
of rocks and stones, over which the camels had 
great difficulty in making their way; and par- 
ticularly in the ascent of the Adrak-Budrak 
pass, where I found it requisite to hold tight on 
by the mane, lest the saddle and I should slip 
off together. Had we travelled under happier 
auspices, 1 should probably have been foolish 
enough to have expressed fear, not having even 
a saces to assist me. Still I could not but ad- 
mire the romantic tortuous defile we passed 
through, being the bed of a mountain torrent, 
which we exchanged for the terrific pass I have 
mentioned, and which was rendered doubly 
fearful by constant stoppages from those in 
front, which appeared to take place at the most 
difficult spots. At the commencement of the 
defile, and for some considerable distance, we 
passed 200 or 300 of our miserable Hindo- 
stanees, who had escaped up the unfrequented 


| road from the massacre of the 12th. They were 


all naked, and more or less frostbitten : wound- 


| ed, and starving, they had set fire to the bushes 


and grass, and huddled all together to impart 
warmth to each other. Subsequently we heard 
that scarcely any of these poor wretches es- 
caped from the defile: and that, driven to the 
extreme of hunger, they had sustained life by 
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feeding on their dead comrades. The wind 
blew bitterly cold at our bivouac; for the in- 
habitants of the fort refused to take us in, 
stating that we were kaflirs. We therefore 
rolled ourselves up as warm as we could, and, 
with our saddles for pillows, braved the ele- 
ments. Gen. Elphinstone, Brig. Shelton, and 
Johnson, considered themselves happy when 
one of the Affghans told them to accompany 
him into a wretched cow-shed, which was filled 
with dense smoke from a blazing fire in the 
centre of the hut. These officers and Mr. Mel- 
ville were shortly after invited by Mahommed 
Akbar Khan to dine with him and his party in 
the fort. The reception-room was not much bet- 
ter than that they had left; they had, however, a 
capital dinner, some cups of tea, and luxurious 
rest at night; the room having been well heated 
by a blazing fire with plenty of smoke, with no 
outlet for either heat or smoke, except through 
the door and a small circular hole in the roof. * * 
Early in the morning we were ordered to pre- 
pare to go higher up the valley. Thus all hopes 
(faint as they were) of going to Jellalabad were 
annihilated ; and we plainly saw that, whatever 
might be said, we were virtually prisoners until 
such time as Sale shall evacuate Jellalabad, or 
the Dost be permitted by our government to 
return to this country. We had a little hail 
this morning; and shortly after, at about nine 
o’clock, we started, and travelled along the val- 
ley, which was a continuation of forts, until we 
arrived at Buddeeabad (about eight or nine 
miles): it is situated almost at the top of the 
valley, aud close to the first range of hills to- 
wards Kaffiristan. Six rooms, forming two 
sides of an inner square or citadel, are appro- 
priated to us; and a tykhana to the soldiers. 
This fort is the largest in the valley, and is 
quite new; it belongs to Mahommed Shah Khan: 


it has a deep ditch and a fausse-braye all round. 
The walls of mud are not very thick, and are 
built up with planks in tiers on the inside. The 
buildings we occupy are those intended for the 
chief and his favourite wife; those for three 
other wives are in the outer court, and have 


not yet been roofed in. We number 9 ladies, 
20 gentlemen, and 14 children. In the tyk- 
hana are 17 European soldiers, 2 European 
women, and 1 child (Mrs. Wade, Mrs. Burnes, 
and little Stoker). Mahommed Akbar Khan, 
to our horror, has informed us that only one 
man of our force has succeeded in reaching Jel- 
lalabad (Dr. Brydon of the Shah’s force : he was 
wounded in two places). Thus is verified what 
we were told before leaving Cabul ; ‘ that Ma- 
hommed Akbar would annihilate the whole 
army, except one man, who should reach Jel- 
lalabad to tell the tale.” Dost Mahommed Khan 
(the brother of Mahommed Shah Khan) is to 
have charge of us. Our parties were divided 
into the different rooms. Lady Macnaghten, 
Capt. and Mrs. Anderson and 2 children, Capt. 
and Mrs. Boyd and 2 children, Mrs. Mainwar- 
ing and 1 child, with Lieut. and Mrs. Eyre and 
1 child, and a European girl, Hester Macdonald, 
were in one room; that adjoining was appro- 
priated for their servants'and baggage. Capt. 
Mackenzie and his Madras Christian servant 
Jacob, Mr. and Mrs. Ryley and 2 children, and 
Mr. Fallon, a writer in Capt. Johnson’s office, 
occupied another. Mrs. Trevor and her 7 child- 
ren and European servant, Mrs. Smith, Lieut. 
and Mrs. Waller and child, Mrs. Sturt, Mr. 
Mein, and I, had another. In two others all the 
rest of the gentlemen were crammed. It did 
not take us much time to arrange our property, 
consisting of one mattress and resai between 
us, and no clothes except those we had on, and 
in which we left Cabul: Mahommed Akbar 





Khan, Sultan Jan, and Ghoolam Moyen-oo-deen 
visited us. The sirdar assured me we were none 
of us prisoners; requested that we would make 
ourselves as comfortable as circumstances would 
admit of; and told us that as soon as the roads 
were safe we should be safely escorted to Jella- 
labad. He farther informed me that I might 
write to Sale; and that any letters I sent to 
him he would forward. Of this permission 1 
gladly took advantage to write a few guarded 
lines to say that we were well and safe.— 19th. 
We luxuriated in dressing, although we had no 
clothes but those on our backs; but we enjoyed 
washing our faces very much, having had but 
one opportunity of doing so before since we left 
Cabul. It was rather a painful process, as the 
cold and glare of the sun on the snow had three 
times peeled my face, from which the skin came 
off in strips. We had a grand breakfast, dhall 
and radishes—the latter large hot ones that had 
gone to seed, the former is a common pulse 
eaten by the natives ; but any change was good, 
as we find our chupatties made of the coarse 
ottah any thing but nice. Ottah is what in 
England is called pollard, and has to be twice 
sifted ere it becomes flour. The chupatties are 
cakes formed of this ottah mixed with water, 
and dried by standing by the fire set up on edge. 
Eating these cakes of dough is a capital recipe 
to obtain the heartburn. We parch rice and 
barley, and make from them a substitute for 
coffee. Two sheep (alias lambs) are killed daily ; 
and a regular portion of rice and ottah given 
for all. The Affghans cook; and well may we 
exclaim with Goldsmith, ‘ God sends meat, but 
the devil sends cooks,’ for we only get some 
greasy skin and bones served out as they are 
cooked, boiled in the same pot with the rice, all 
in a lump. Capt. Lawrence divides it, and 
portions our food as justly as he can. The 
chupatty is at once the plate and bread: few 
possess other dinner-tableimplements than their 
fingers. The rice even is rendered nauseous by 
having quantities of rancid ghee poured over it, 
such as in India we should have disdained to 
use for our lamps.” 

In the power of such a wretch, we may con- 
gratulate the sufferers that, either from the 
hope of ransom or the dread of retribution, they 
were not more barbarously treated; for Lady 
Sale says— 

“There is nothing too brutal or savage for 
Akbar to accomplish: he is known to have had 
a man flayed alive in his presence, commencing 
at the feet, and continuing upwards until the 
sufferer was relieved by death.” 

The birth of several children, the convul- 
sions of earthquakes, and the severe privations 
and hardships experienced in crossing so wild 
a country, vary the narrative, which we have 
endeavoured to illustrate by these selected 
sketches. Towards the conclusion, remarking 
on the newspaper controversies about her, 
Lady Sale observes— 

“As to my ‘great prepossession’ in favour 
of Akbar, my greatest wish is, that Gen. Nott's 
force should march up to Ghuznee, release the 
prisoners there, and then that a simultanecus 
movement should take place of Nott’s and Pol- 
lock’s forces upon Cabul. Once again in power 
here, I would place Akbar, Mahommed Shah, 
and Sultan Jan ors de combat; befriend those 
who befriended us, and let the Affghans have 
the Ameer Dost Mahommed Khan back, if they 
like. He and his family are only an expense 
to us in India; we can restore them, and make 
friends with him. Let us first shew the Aff- 
ghans that we can both conquer them, and 
revenge the foul murder of our troops; but 
do not let us dishonour the British name by 





LL 
sneaking out of the country, like whipped Pp. 
riah dogs. Aflighanistan will become a bywori 
amongst the nations. Had we retreated, a3 
poor Sturt proposed, without baggage, with 
celerity (forced marches to get through the 
snow), and had the men stood by us (a doubt. 
ful point, they were so worn out and dispirited), 
we might have figured in history, and have cut 
out Xenophon’s account of the retreat of the 
10,000. As to the justice of dethroning the 
Ameer Dost Mahommed, and setting up Shah 
Shoojah, I have nothing to say regarding it; 
nor regarding our policy in attempting to keep 
possession of a country of uncivilised people, 
so far from our own, whence all supplies of 
ammunition, money, &c., must be obtained, 
Let our governors-general and commanders. 
in-chief look to that, whilst I knit socks for my 
grand-children; but I have been a soldier's 
wife too long to sit down tamely, whilst our 
honour is tarnished in the sight and opinion of 
savages. Had our army been cut to pieces hy 
an avowed enemy, whether in the field or the 
passes—let them have used what stratagems 
they pleased,—all had been fair. Akbar had 
shone as another William Tell—he had been 
the deliverer of his country from a hateful yoke 
imposed on them by kaffirs; but here he 
stands, by his own avowal freely made, the 
assassin of the envoy—not by proxy, but by 
his own hand. 1 do believe, he only meant to 
make him prisoner, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing better terms and more money; but he isa 
man of ungovernable passions, and his temper 
when thwarted is ferocious. He afterwards 
professed to be our friend—we treated with 
him—great was the credulity of those who 
placed confidence in him: still they blindly 
did so, even after the letter was received from 
Conolly, at Bhoodkhak, confirming the previous 
warnings of his intentions towards us. Ie 
followed us, with his bloodthirsty Ghilzyes. 
Mahommed Shah Khaa, his principal adviser, 
1 might almost say his master, is the most in- 
veterate of our enemies. Akbar is a jovial 
amooth-tongued man, full of compliments and 
good fellowship, and has the knack of talking 
over both kaffirs and true believers. To our 
cost, he did talk our chiefs over, and persuaded 
them of his friendship; but said that those 
sugs (dogs) of Ghilzyes were intent on murder 
and plunder, and totally unmanageable. In 
this way he hovered on our flanks and rear; 
and when our people were massacred, and his 
bloodhounds in human shape were tolerably 
glutted with their blood, the scene was changed, 
although it was constantly reacted. In the 
distance, a group of horsemen invariably ap- 
peared: they were beckoned to, questioned as 
to what chief was present,—it was invariably 
Akbar, who always pretended good faith, said 
his 300 horsemen were too few to protect us 
from the Ghilzyes, &c.,—and then, the follow- 
ing day witnessed a repetition of the slaughter 
and pretended iriendship; for that this friend- 
ship was a mere pretence was acknowledged 
by him when he said, ‘1 was the man who 
killed your envoy with my own hand; I de- 
stroyed your army; I threw aside all ties of 
family, deserted every thing, for the faith of 
Islam; and now [ am left to bear the oppro- 
brium heaped on me by the Feringhees, whilst 
no one supports me: but were I in power, | 
would make the chiefs remember it!’ and then 
he uttered maledictions on their heads. He 
has kept his word; has been a bitter enemy 
all who have shewn the slightest kindness to 
us; and grinds their money out of them a 
threats and torture. A woman’s vengeance 
is said to be fearful; but nothing can satisfy 
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mine against Akbar, Sultan Jan, and Ma- 
hommed Shah Khan. Still I say that Akbar, 
having, for his own political purposes, done as 
he said he would do—that is, destroyed our 
army, letting only one man escape to tell the 
tale, as Dr. Brydon did,—and having got 
the families into his possession ;—I say, having 
done this, he has, ever since we have been in 
his hands, treated us well :—that is, honour has 
heen respected. It is true that we have not 
common comforts; but what we denominate 
such are unknown to Affghan females: they al- 
yays sleep on the floor, sit on the floor, &c.,— 
hardships to us. We have bought common 
charpoys at two rupees each; that is, a bed 
formed by four poles and ropes tied across and 
across them. Had we tables and chairs, we 
have not space for them, so many inhabit the 
same apartment. Individually I have no right 
to complain on this subject; as Lady Mac- 
naghten, Mrs. Mainwaring, Mrs. Boyd, Mrs. 
Sturt, and I, occupy the same apartment. Cap- 
tain Boyd makes his bed on the landing-place 
of the stairs, or on the roof of the house; so 
that we have no man-kind amongst us, except 
the Boyds’ two little boys, and Mrs. Main- 
waring’s baby. This little fellow was born just 
before the insurrection broke out in Cabul (in 
October): his father had gone with Sale’s bri- 
gade; and we always call him Jung-i-Bahadur. 
After so long enduring the misery of having 


gentlemen night and day associated with us, we | 
The wuzeer | 
gives us rations of meat, rice, ottah, ghee, and | 
At first our food was 


have found this a great relief. 


oil; and lately fruit. 


dressed for us; but it was so greasy and dis- | 
gusting, that we asked leave to cook for our- 

selves. That again was a matter of taste: one | 
person likes what another does not. 


By usa 
strong cup of coffee is considered a luxury; 
whilst an Affghan the other day, who had some 
given to him (he had never tasted any before), 
pronounced it bitter and detestable. It is true 
we have been taken about the country, exposed 
to heat, cold, rain, &c.; but so were their own 
women. It was and is very disagreeable; but 


still we are, de facto, prisoners, notwithstanding | 


Akbar still persists in calling us honoured 
guests; and, as captives, I say we are well 
treated. He has given us common coarse 
chintz, and coarse longcloth too, wherewith to 
clothe ourselves—I must not use the word 
dress; and making up these articles has given 
Us occupation, increased by having to work 
with raw cotton, which we have to twist into 
thread for ourselves. We suffered more from 
uncleanliness than any thing else. It was above 
ten days after our departure from Cabul before 
Thad the opportunity to change my clothes, or 
tven to take them off and put them on again, 
aud wash myself; and fortunate were those who 
did not possess much live-stock. It was not 
until after our arrival here (at Spéwakee, near 
Cabul) that we completely got rid of lice, which 
ve denominated infantry; the fleas, for which 
Afghanistan is famed (and particularly Cabul), 
wecall light cavalry. The servants, of course, 
were worse off than ourselves; and, not having 
’ good wardrobes as we had, communicated 
their pests of the insect tribe to the children 
they carried about; and thus the mothers ob- 
ined a double share. Bugs have lately made 
their Appearance, but not in great numbers; 
the flies torment us; and the musquitos drive 
whalf mad, But these annoyances, great as 
they are, are the results of circumstances which 
‘unnot be controlled; and when I say this, I 
“ippose I shall again be accused of prepos- 
‘sion in favour of the wuzeer. We ought, 
however, to bear in mind, that the Affghans are 








not addicted to general ablution: they wash 
their hands before and after their meals, which 
is but comme il faut, as they eat with their 
fingers; and they constantly wear the same 
clothes a month. This is not economy. The 
wuzeer will take his bath perhaps once a 
week, and change his clothes: and the women 
never think of doing so oftener; and only open 
their hair at such times, which is kept smooth 
for that period by the application of gum to its 
innumerable plaits. Here again is a difference 
between their tastes and ours, who so enjoy 
bathing twice a day.” 

The annexed is a striking anecdote :—“ When 
little Tootsey (Captain Anderson’s child) was 
carried off in the Khoord Cabul pass, she was 
taken direct to Cabul; and the khan rode up 
and down the streets with her, offering her for 
sale for 4000 rupees. After some negotiation 
regarding the price, Conolly purchased the 
child, who was in the hands of Amenoollah 
Khan. A plot was laid to take Conolly’s life, 
and that of the other hostages; but Taj Ma- 
hommed Khan gave them timely warning not 
to attend the king should they be sent for. The 
restoration of the child was a good pretext; and 
Amenoollah tried to persuade them to go and 
thank the king for his kindness, when, as soon 
as they reached the door, they were to have 
been assassinated. They made some excuse 
of ill health, and escaped.” 

A few notices of the natives and the country, 
and we close this review. 

“‘ The celerity with which troops are raised 
is quite astonishing to us, who are accustomed 
to see recruits driiled for alength oftime. Here 
every man is born a soldier; every child has 
his knife,—that weapon which has proved so 
destructive in the hands of a hostile peasantry, 
incited against us by the moollahs, who threaten 
eternal perdition to all who do not join in the 


| cause of the Ghazeeas; whilst heaven, filled 
| with houris, is the recompence for every man 
| who falls in a religious war. 


With them, the 
only expense attending the soldier consists in 
his pay, which is scanty ; his horse, if he have 
one, is his own; and every Affghan is armed 
completely with some three or four of these 
knives, of different sizes— from that as long 
as a sword to a small dagger— pistols, and a 
juzail; which latter predominates over the 
matchiock: they carry much farther than our 
muskets; so that when our men are beyond 
range to hit them they pour a destroying fire 
on us. Regarding these same muskets being 
better than matchlocks; those who had only 
the latter may have taken them of late in 
exchange; but, generally speaking, the only 
useful part to the Afighans are the locks, which 
they tear off and leave the rest. * * * [| 
kept the anniversary of my marriage by dining 
with the ladies of Mahommed Shah Khan’s fa- 
mily ; who told us that Futteh Jung was king, 
Mahommed Akbar Khan wuzeer, and Mahom- 
med Shah Khan the sirdar-i-sirdaran. It was 
an extremely stupid visit. We had two female 
servants to interpret forus. Three of Mahom- 
med Shah Khan’s wives and some of Dost Ma- 
hommed’s, with the mother of the chiefs, and 
two of their unmarried sisters, were present. 
They were, generally speaking, inclined to 
embonpoint, largely formed, and coarsely fea- 
tured ; their dress inelegant, and of the coarsest 
materials. The favourite wife, and the best 
dressed, was attired in a common Cabul silk, 
with a coarse piece of chintz inserted behind, 
evidently for economy’ssake. The dress, which 
covers the whole person, nearly resembles a 
common night-dress; and has tacked on to it 
coins, or other pieces of silver or gold, such as 





crescents, &c., all over the sleeves, the front 
and sides, from the shoulders to the feet. A 
breast-plate is worn, commencing at the throat, 
of coins strung together: this descends far 
below the waist; and when they sit down, it 
hangs in festoons on the lap. Only the tavou- 
rite wore gold coins; those of the other ladies 
being of silver. ‘They had nothing in the way . 
of jewels, properly so called. About seven 
common-sized pearls surrounding an emerald 
full of flaws, the whole set as a nose ornament, 
was the handsomest thing I saw in the trinket 
way. Some of them had very inferior ear-rings 
of gold and silver. They wear their hair in 
innumerable small plaits hanging down: these 
are arranged once a week after taking the 
bath; and the tresses are then well stiffened 
with gum. The unmarried women bend their 
hair in a flat braid across the forehead touch- 
ing the eyebrows; which gives them a very 
heavy look. ‘These said eyebrows, whilst they 
are maidens, remain as nature formed them: 
but when they marry, the hair of the centre is 
carefully picked out; and the arch, thus most un- 
naturally raised, is painted. ‘The Cabul women 
are much addicted to the use of both white and 
red paint; and they colour not only the nails, 
as in Hindostan, but the whole hand up to the 
wrist, which looks as though it had been plunged 
in blood, and to our ideas is very disgusting. A 
particular plant is often used for this purpose. 
The upper part of the leaf sparkles, and re- 
sembles the ice-plant; but the lower side is 
red, and on being pressed gives a fine dye. A 
chuddah is thrown over the head and shoulders 
in the house, as in Hindostan; and when they 
go out they wear the bourka, ru-i-bund, and 
legwraps: high-heeled iron-shod slippers com- 
plete the costume. After a time an extreme- 
ly dirty cloth was spread over the numdas 
in front of us, and dishes of pillau, dhye or 
sour curd, and férnéz or sweet curd, were 
placed before us. Those who had not taken 
a spoon with them, ate with their fingers, Aff- 
ghan fashion —an accomplishment in which I 
am by no means au fait. We drank water out 
of atea-pot. A dinner was given to the gen- 
tlemen by Abdoollah Khan, at his tents about 
two miles off, nearer the snow. * * * 
Regarding the fruits of Affghanistan, I should 
not be believed were I to state the truth. Se- 
lected grapes off a bunch of those in the Ko- 
histan have been known to weigh 200 grains; 
the largest I ever weighed myself was 127 grains. 
It was the kind denominated the bull’s eye by 
the English; I believe the natives call it the 
Hoosseinee-Angoor ; its form is nearly round, 
and the taste very luscious; it is of a kind not 
generally purchaseable. At Kardunah they 
grow in great perfection. Those I ate were 
sent as a present from a native gentleman to 
Captain Sturt, as were also some very delicious 
pears from Turkistan. The largest peaches I 
have myself weighed turned the scale at fifteen 
rupees, and were fully equal in juiciness and 
flavour to those of the English hothouse. The 
finest sort are in the Kohistan, but are so deli- 
cate they will not bear carriage to Cabul. I 
have been assured by my friends who have been 
there in the peach season that the best fruit of 
the kind at my table was quite inferior to those 
above mentioned. The Orleans blue plum is 
excellent. There is a green one resembling in 
appearance a greengage, but very tasteless. 
There are also many other kinds, with a great 
variety of melons, water, musk, and surda, 
which is accounted the best.’ 

We now take our leave of our gallant author, 
whose masculine energy will give her a niche in 
British story, though the description of her 
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meeting with her husband at the last is deeply 
affecting and womanly ; and, whilst we lament 
the scenes wherein she shone the heroine, we 
cannot help breathing the wish, too late, that 
she had been commandant at Cabul. 





A Concise Historical Sketch of the Progress of 
Pharmacy in Great Britain, intended as an In- 
troduction to the Pharmaceutical Journal. By 
Jacob Bell. 8vo, pp. 108. London, J. 
Churchill. 

NOTWITHSTANDING its class-character, this 

little pamphlet is truly amusing in some of its 

details. We quote the following :—‘ Apothe- 
cary’s bill for attending Mr. Dalby, of Lud- 
gate Hill, five days, total amount 177. 2s. 10d.’’ 
The following are the items of medicines for 
one day :— 
August 12th. 

An emulsion 

Amuciiage. . . . 

Gelly of Hartshorn . 

Plaster to dress blister 

An emollient glyster 

An ivory pipe armed 

A cordial bolus 

The same again 

A cordial draught 

The same again . 

Another bolus. 
The results of this conversion of poor Mr. 

Dalby of Ludgate Hill into a medical chest is 

not related. It certainly has always struck us 

as one of the most singular of the supposed de- 
velopments of English intelligence, that the ma- 
jority prefer paying for medicines rather than 
for advice ; if they persevere in such a practice, 
they must expect not only such bills, but such 
treatment as above. The Chinese custom of only 
paying the physician when the patient is well, 
does not do justice to the professor of the art— 
for many people never allow themselves to be 
well; but the Turkish system of bargaining 
for how much a cure is to be effected, is very 
rational, albeit not quite 30 civilised as feeing 

a physician or surgeon, and leaving it to his 

generosity to carry through the case afterwards 

with as little expense to the patient as possible. 

The Pharmaceutical Society has now got a 
charter; and it is, therefore, too late to make 
any critical remarks upon the subject, although 
it was only the other day that a manifest case 
of the. evils of counter-practice fell under our 
notice; but, says Mr. Bell, ‘the members of 
the Pharmaceutical Society are foliowing in the 
footsteps of the original apothecaries. We have 
the opportunity of profiting by the experience 
of our predecessors, taking advantage of their 
example where the result has shewn its wis- 
dom, and avoiding any errors into which they 
may have fallen. Those who are sincere in 
their desire for the advancement of our own 
legitimate profession, which is pure pharmacy, 
will perceive the importance of confining our 
attention, as much as possible, to that pursuit, 
by which course we shall not only be more 
likely to attain the object in view, but shall 
also conciliate the other branches of the pro- 
fession, and establish an amicable and harmo- 
nious relation with all parties.” This is the 
last of the Utopias which has come under our 
notice ; and most heartily do we join Mr. Bell 
in hoping that it may come to pass. The charter 
granted to the Pharmaceutical Society ought, 
at allevents, to be made the first step of a more 
general reform; and if British colleges are 
placed on the same footing, the general prac- 
titioner pressed on both sides—on the one by 
the regularly educated professional man, and 
on the other by the regularly educated phar- 
maceutist—the struggle will be a very short- 
lived one. 
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Another draught . . 2 
A glass of cordial spi- 
eer 
Blistering plaster to 
the arms . 
The same to the wrists ! 
Two boluses again 
Another emulsion 
Another pearl julep . 
Two draughts again. 
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The Ecclesiastical Architecture of Italy, from the 
Time of Constantine to the 15th Century. With 
an Introduction and Text. By Henry Gally 
Knight, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A. London, H. 
Bohn. 

WE can in our present Number do nothing 
more than notice the publication of this splen- 
did volume; which illustrates in chronological 
order, and on an ample scale, the vicissitudes of 
Italian ecclesiastical architecture during eleven 
hundred years! There are forty noble engrav- 
ings, from accurate drawings taken expressly 
for the work by first-rate artists; and except 
where governments have come forward to aid 
in the production of such extensive and ex- 
pensive undertakings, it seldom happens that 
any individual has spirit, taste, and liberality 
enough so to cultivate the arts and gratify the 
public. The introduction and descriptions dis- 
play the writer’s perfect acquaintance with his 
subject; and, whilst full of solid information, 
are in a style of elegance admirably in keeping 
with the general design. 





Whist : its History and Practice. 

teur. J2mo, pp. 99. 
AN exceedingly clever little book, with fanci- 
ful and highly amusing illustrations by Kenny 
Meadows, charmingly engraved by Orrin Smith 
and W. Linton,—a book, indeed, of pictorial 
merit both in humorous invention and tasteful 
execution far above its pretensions. An apo- 
logy for a preface is a play-ful opening to the 
quiet business of the game; from which we 
leap for an example of the letterpress. 

“* Dealing and assorting the Cards. — We re- 
commend both these things to be done quickly ; 
‘use doth breed a habit in a man,’ and this 
habit is soon acquired. In sorting, put the 
black and red suits alternately; they will thus 
catch your eye better, and you will be less 
liable to err in revoking, or in exposing your 
cards; permit not ‘ the club’s black tyrant’ to 
shoulder ‘ the hoary majesty of spades,’ nor 
‘ the embroidered king, who shews but half his 
face,’ to have that half eclipsed by the protru- 
sion of him of hearts. The patriotic Descha- 
pelles addressed a touching remonstrance to 
even crowned heads on this matter, feeling 
that he fulfilled a conscientious duty. Some 
tutors bid you place winning cards, after a lead 
or two in the suit, in a particular way; it is 
unnecessary; the memory, like the Americans, 
may require mechanical helps, but this is too 
mechanical; it may, besides, supply a hint to 
the quick eye of an adversary, and on that hint 
he may play to your discomfiture.” 

Now upon ‘dealing’ at cards, ‘deal,’ ‘dealer,’ 
we have ourselves a little to say. There is no 
expression more common among card- playing 
people than “ Who is the dealer?” ‘‘ Who dealt 
last?” but few are aware of the derivation of 
the term. Jt is trivial, yet young minds should 
be taught the value of knowing the meaning of 
the commonest words in use. To deal comes 
from the Saxon delan, to divide, or separate. 
Hence tea-dealer, dealer in tobacco, spirituous 
liquors, &c., who sell the commodities in small 
portions. 

Fifteen happy hits of Meadows’ pencil suit 
the text, and are trumps in themselves. As he 
takes the lead in this line, we cannot say he is 
the last hand,; on the contrary, his. woodcuts 
never misdeal, and he is justly entitled to all 
the four honours. But jam satis of eulogy on 
a volume not half the size of a pack, and as 
brief as if it only treated of “shorts.” We en- 
gaged with a whist-player, the other evening, 


By an Ama- 





as a partner, who enchanted us with a success- 


we gently suggested to him that he had setae 
our best card in our long suit. “ Yes,” he re. 
plied, “ I did; it is my decided rule, when | 
cannot follow suit, always to trump.” “But 
sir, surely you would not trump your partner's 
ace in such acase?” “Yes, I would; it is m 
rule, and I have never known it to fail. Others 
may not see the remote consequences, but | 
always do it, and nine times out of ten I win at 
whist.” To this, as Sancho Panza observes 
there was nothing to be said; the rubber Was 
played out, and we won a bumper. On retiring 
from the board of green cloth our friend came 
up to us and said, “ I hope you perceive how 
it is. No adversaries can withstand such 4 
puzzle as that: it defies all calculation. It jg 
my rule—I never depart from it, and I almost 
always win. Now, sir, as you do not seem to 
understand superior play, I beg to intimate to 
you that I should decline sitting down with you 
as my partner again.” Unseduced by our tri- 
umph, we respectfully acquiesced in the stern 
decision of this player of one grand rule, though 
we doubt not he will go on and continue to win 
as often as ever. 
We give a couple of illustrations, 


ful novelty inthe game. At the close of a ha 


Ace, King, and Queen disposed of, it will be seen 
“how absolute the Knave is!’ 


A copy of Hints to Servants (pp. 76; E. Wil- 
son) has just reached our hands. It is a satl- 
rical poem, formed on Swift’s Advice to Ser- 
vants ; and illustrated with twelve smart cuts of, 





and af, the class, by Kenny Meadows. 
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ines of the Queens of England. By Agnes 
Strickland. Vol. V. pp. 450. London, Col- 


nen the Princes of Wales, Heirs to the British 
Throne, ¥c. By R.F. Williams, Esq. Vol. 1. 
p. 516. Colburn. 
sitters of Mary Queen of Scots, §c. By Agnes 
Strickland. Vol. ILI. pp. 324. Colburn. 
vr gallant bibliopole of Great Marlborough 
Street is quite regal in his publications. One 
would fancy that books had become in his hands 
Jike packs of cards, redolent of Kings, Queens, 
Valets, Court-iers, and trumps; with hardly a 
Cmmon-er to be dealt with, none of the mob to 
ay the deuce, nothing wherewith to be at 
sixes and sevens, but all full of titles from the 
title-page to the close of the chapter. It is 
iauling work for a reviewer, and enough to 
mike him ‘‘ more than sand-blind, high gravel- 
blind.” We must, however, buckle to our loyal 


uty. 
Strickland’s 5th volume contains the 
biographies of Katherine Parr, who, like her 
famous namesake of more than centenarian me- 
mory, had the extraordinary fortune to outlive 
ahusband more dangerous than a complication 
of mortal maladies. She was the 6th Queen of 
the 8th Henry; and afterwards the wife of the 
Lord of Sudeley, and died a.p. 1500. From her 
exhumation it appears that she must have been 
aslight, little person, her coffin measuring only 
jft.4in.; and from a lock of her hair sent to 
the author, she mentions that it is of “ the most 
exquisite quality and colour, exactly resembling 
threads of burnished gold in its hue: it was 
very fine, and with an inclination to curl natu- 
nally.” Such was the last love, or rather the 
last desire, of the lustful tyrant. The rest of the 
volume is occupied with Queen Mary, to whom, 
in our opinion, Miss Strickland does no more 
than justice in rescuing her memory froin some 
of those calumnies with which religious crises 
always overload every difference of opinion— 
the Catholic the Protestant, and the Protestant 
the Catholic. She has, with her usual assiduity, 
consulted every available authority, and thus 
concludes her impartial and ably written nar- 
tative :— 

“With this sentence concludes a biography 
which presented a task at once the most diffi- 
cult and dangerous that could fall to the lot of 
any Englishwoman to perform. It was difficult, 
because almost the whole of the rich mass of 
documents lately edited by our great historical 
antiquarians, Madden and Tytler, are in direct 


opposition to the popular ideas of the charac- 
ter of our first queen-regnant; and dangerous, 
because the desire of recording truth may be 
mistaken for a wish to extenuate cruelty in re- 
ligious and civil government. A narrative com- 
posed of facts drawn from contemporaneous 
authorities is here presented to the public as 


Ind 


little bl with tas possible. Read- 
tswill draw their own inferences; and when 
their object is historical information rather than 
controversy, these are really more valuable than 
the most elaborate essay that the pride of au- 
thorship can produce. If such inferences should 
induce an opinion that our first queen-regnant 
mingled some of the virtues of her sex with 
those dark and stormy passions which have been 
attributed to her, there will but be fulfilled the 
motto which, in a mournfully prophetic spirit, 
slapd for herself, that ‘Time unveils 
ru! Vehed 

_ Our second neatly got-up volume on the rota 
is Mr. Folkstone Williams’ Lives of the three 
Princes of Wales —-Edward of Carnarvon, Ed- 
ward of Windsor, and Edward of Woodstock, 
otherwise Edward II., Edward I[I., and Ed- 





ward the Black Prince. It is true that these 
personages are so fully drawn in the histories of 
England that it is difficult to procure any thing 
new and important to say of them; but the au- 
thor has consulted scarce works and Mss, so as 
to enable him to impart a kind of individuality 
to his memoirs, which renders the incidents re- 
corded, perhaps, more striking and impressive. 
We look, however, to see more in the following 
volumes ; and (if we go on this way) to Lives 
of Princesses Royal, and to Lives of all the 
Younger Branches of all the Royal Families. 
Some of these might be curious and amusing 
enough ; but the data, where are they ? 

Mr. Williams has bestowed laudable pains on 
his task, and made a very agreeable and read- 
able book. 

The third volume of the unfortunate Mary 
of Scotland’s Letters is deeply interesting in 
every personal respect, and of high historical 
value. We rejoice to see the writer pay the 
just homage to Prince Alexander Labanoff, 
which it would have been more graceful to 
have offered when the first two volumes ap- 
peared; but we do not attribute the neglect, at 
which we then pointed, to her, but to arrange- 
ments of another description connected with 
publication. We have now some of the re- 
markable documents from the imperial library 
at St. Petersburg, and lacune filled up from 
other sources, which are most acceptable, though 
we have to lament the loss of others which will 
probably never see the light, such as the cor- 
respondence mentioned by Evelyn, and, accord- 
ing to all appearances, made away with by Bp. 
Burnet, to whom they were lent for his history ; 
as well as other letters entrusted to the Duke 
of Lauderdale, and not to be found after his 
death when his library, &c. was sold. But to 
come to the volume before us—the following 
well deserves serious attention :— 

“€ The Queen of Scots to the King of France, Charles IX. 
Oct. 16, 1566. 

“ Monsieur my good brother, in despatching 
this courier on some of my affairs, I would not 
willingly fail of recommending myself to your 
good grace, and by the same way to testify the 
obligation in which I feel myself beholden to 
you for the care that it has pleased you to have 
of all that regards me. I will not fail to have 
you informed when any thing happens worth 
mentioning through Monsieur du Croc; and I 
will myself inform you of all that may befall, 
since in a little time there will be no cause that 
I should importune you any more, save to re- 
commend myself to you with a very good heart, 
and praying God that he will give you, monsieur 
my good brother, in health long and happy life. 
At Jeddart, this 16th of October.— Your very 
good sister, Marte.” * 

Two months later thus writes 
“ Monsieur le Croc to the Archbishop of Glasgow, Scot- 

tish resident ambassador at Paris. 
From Dec. 6 to Dec. 23, 1566. 

“The queen is at present at Craigmillar, 
about a league distant from this city (Edin- 
burgh). She is in the hands of physicians, and 
I do assure you is not at all well; and I do be- 
lieve the principal part of her disease to consist 
in a deep grief and sorrow, nor does it seem 
possible to make her forget the same ; still she 
repeats the words, ‘ I could wish to be dead!’ 
You know very well the injury her majesty hath 
received is very great, and she can never forget 
it. The king her husband came to visit her at 
Jedburgh the very day after Captain Hay went 





* “From the autograph collection in the Imperial 
Library, St. Petersburgh, No. 28. This letter was 
written the very day before she fell ill of the autumnal 





fever at Jedburgh, which had nearly been fatal to her.” 
































away: he remained there but one single night, 
and yet in that short time I had a great deal of 
conversation with him. He returned to see the 
queen five or six days ago; and the day before 
yesterday he sent word to desire me to speak 
with him half a league from this city, which I 
complied with, and found that things go still 
worse and worse. I think he intends going 
away to-morrow ; but at all events, I am as- 
sured that he is not to be present at the bap- 
tism (of the young prince his son), To speak 
my mind freely to you (but I beg you not to 
repeat it to my prejudice), I do not expect, 
upon several accounts, any good understanding 
between them, unless God especially put his 
hand in it. I shall only name two reasons 
against it: the first is, the king (Darnley) will 
never humble himself as he ought; the other, 
that the queen cannot perceive him speaking 
with any nobleman, but presently she suspects 
some plot among them. Meantime the queen 
reckons to be going to Stirling five or six days 
hence, and the baptism is appointed to be there 
on the 12th of this month. The baptism of the 
prince took place Tuesday last here at Stirling, 
when he got the name of Charles James: it was 
the queen's pleasure that he should bear the 
name of James together with that of Charles 
(the king of France’s name), because, she said, 
all the good kings of Scotland, his predeces- 
sors, who have been closely allied with the 
crown of France, were called by the name of 
James. Every thing, I assure you, was done 
at the baptism according to the form of the holy 
Roman Catholic church. The king (Lord Darn- 
ley) had still given out that he would depart 
two days before the baptism; but when the 
time came on he made no sign of removing at 
all, only he still kept close in his own apart- 
ment. The very day of the baptism he sent 
three several times, desiring me either to come 
to see him, or to appoint him an hour that he 
might come to me in my lodging (lodging-rooms 
in the castle); so I found myself obliged to 
signify to him, that, seeing he was in no good 
correspondence with the queen, I had it in 
charge from the most Christian king of France, 
my master, to hold no conference with him ; 
and I sent to tell him, likewise, that as it would 
not be very proper for him to come to my 
apartments, because there was such a crowd of 
company there, so he ought to be aware there 
were two passages to it, and if he should enter 
by the one, I should feel myself compelled to 
go out at the other. His bad deportment is 
incurable ;* nor can there be any good expected 
from him, for several reasons, which I might 
tell you were I present with you. I cannot pre- 
tend to tell how it may all turn out, but I will 
say that matters cannot subsist long as they are 
without being accompanied by many bad results, 
The queen behaved admirably well at the time 
of the baptism, and shewed so much earnest- 
ness to entertain all the good company in the 
best manner, that in the meantime she forgot 
all her indisposition. I am, however, of opinion 
that she will give us some anxiety yet; I cannot 
be brought to think otherwise so long as she 
continues so pensive and melancholy. She sent 
for me yesterday: I found her laid on her bed 
and weeping sore. She complained of a griev- 
ous pain in her side; and, from a concurrence 
of evils, it chanced that the day her majesty set 
out from Edinburgh to this place she hurt one 
of her breasts on the horse, which she told me 
is now swelled. I am much grieved for the 
many troubles and vexations she meets with. 
From Stirling, this 23d of December, 1566.” 

* “ Darnley’s bad habit of drinking must be alluded 
to here,” 
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“It is impossible (observes Miss S. in her 
introduction) for any one who reads those de- 
tails, and remembers that they were written by 
‘a person who was behind the scenes, and related 
that which he had heard and seen, to believe 
for one moment that Bothwell was ever the ob- 
ject of Mary Stuart’s love; or that her mar- 
riage with him originated from any other cause 
than dire necessity. In her differences with 
Darnley we trace the bitterness of offended 
lovers on both sides; while in her demeanour 
to Bothwell, as described by Du Croc, we trace 
no other feeling than terror and loathing repug- 
nance. That gentleman, who was on terms of 
confidence with Mary, and had accurate means 
of knowing her real sentiments with regard to 
those abhorrent nuptials, evidently regarded 
them as compulsory; and in this very letter to 
the queen-regent of France, written only the 
day after their celebration, says, ‘ I will neither 
mix myself up with those nuptials, nor will I 
recognise him (Bothwell) as the husband of the 
queen. I believe he will write to you by the 
Bishop of Dumblane. You ought not to answer 
him’ (p. 20). This letter throws more light on 
the real nature of the defenceless queen’s posi- 
tion with regard to Bothwell than any evidence 
that has yet been quoted by friend or foe.” 

We shall not attempt to go through the many 
points of interest which are cleared up in this 
volume in behalf of the lovely and persecuted 
queen, but, with the single example we have 
quoted, leave it to the lasting favour it so pre- 
eminently deserves. 

Incidents of Travel in Yucatan. By J. L. Ste- 
phens. Illustrated by 120 Engravings. 2 vols. 
8vo. London, J. Murray. 

Mr. STEPHENS’ former travels in Central Ame- 

rica, traversing new ground, and discovering at 

every step extensive remains of an early native 
race,* made a great sensation; and the efiect 
was kept up by Mr. Norman’s succeeding pub- 
lication. The present volumes will doubtlessly 
increase the interest felt in these researches, 
and excite a desire to have the most striking 
vestiges more fully explored; but, in them- 
selves, they hardly come up to the expectations 
we had formed of their revelations. It is true 
that Mr. Stephens, Dr. Cabot, and Mr. Cather- 
wood visited many ruins; cleared away the 
trees which covered and concealed them ; un- 
derwent great fatigues; and penetrated into 
several remarkable places, chambers, caves, 
wells, and labyrinths; but the descriptions, like 
the engravings, of one so closely resembles 
every other, that we gather no distinct ideas 





concerning them, and little beyond the facts, that 
Yucatan must, indeed, have been very popu- 
lous, that its surface is studded with the débris 
of immense mounds laden with large buildings} 
(around which probably lay the habitations of 





* Nearly all that was known to Europe of this class 
of ancient relics appeared originally in the Literary 
Gazette in communications from Palenqué. 

+ At Maxcanti, near Uxmal (and another ruined 
city), the following appears, after describing an ex- 
traordinary labyrinth within the mound, worthy of 
ancient Crete:—“ Heretofore it had been our im- 
pression that these mounds were solid and compact 
masses of stone and earth, without any chambers or 
structures of any kind; and the discovery of this gave 
rise to the exciting idea that all the great mounds 
scattered over the country contained secret, unknown, 
and hidden chambers, presenting an immense field 
for exploration and discovery; and, ruined as the 
buildings on their summits were, perhaps the only 
source left for acquiring knowledge of the people by 
whom the cities were constructed.” Here is work 
chalked out for future travellers. At Ticul, another 

ned city, are some singular sculptures and pot- 
ery, very Indian in appearance, between Hindoo or 
Buddhist and Mexican. Elsewhere are lines of cha- 
racters, stated to be hieroglyphics. 





multitudes of people) ; and that since the Spa- 
nish conquests they have gradually declined, the 
cities into masses of rubbish, and the mingled 
population into comparative paucity and new 
modes of life. The difference of declension 
between Central and North America offers a 
problem worthy of philosophical consideration. 
In the former case the Indian, notwithstand- 
ing massacres of merciless atrocity, has been 
allowed to remain, albeit scattered, on the soil 
of his ancestors, and to enter into combinations 
whence another race of mankind has sprung; in 
the latter the white invader has chased him 
from his native possessions, and driven him to 
limits where only extermination seems to be his 
doom. The comparison could hardly be made 
without inducing a conclusion highly favourable 
to theiron-clad Spaniard of what we choose to cal] 
an ignorant and barbarous age, and against the 
more modern offspring of our own country and 
enlightened times. ‘lhough the thirst of gold 
was the same in both instances, it does appear, 
and it is melancholy to reflect upon it, that 
something of nobler impulses belonged to the 
elder era. Whether the old jesuit or the mis- 
sionary of to-day pursued the wisest courses, 
is a question, in connexion with the rest, upon 
the discussion of which we should not like to 
enter. 

But again, another view is pressed upon our 
minds by Mr. Stephens’ statements; viz. the 
desirableness of the continuance (supposing 
no civilising improvements should have been 
made) of the ancient condition of things. More 
horrible than our notions of druidical rites is 
the account he gives of their bloody religion. 
At Uxmal, he says :— 

“The engraving opposite represents this 
front. The steps are very narrow, and the 
staircase steep ; and after we had cleared away 
the trees, and there were no branches to assist 
us in climbing, the ascent and descent were dif- 
ficult and dangerous. The padre Cogolludo, 
the historian referred to, says that he once 
ascended these steps, and ‘that when he at- 
tempted to descend he repented; his sight 
failed him, and he was in some danger.’ He 
adds, that in the apartments of the building, 
which he calls ‘ small chapels,’ were the ‘ idols,’ 
and that there they made sacrifices of men, 
women, and children. Beyond doubt this lofty 
building was a great Teocalis, ‘El grande de 
los Kues,’ the great temple of idols worshipped 
by the people of Uxmal, consecrated by their 
most mysterious rites, the holiest of their holy 
places. ‘The high priest had in his hand a 
large broad and sharp knife made of flint. 
Another priest carried a wooden collar wrought 
like a snake. The persons to be sacrificed 
were conducted one by one up the steps, stark 
naked, and as soon as laid on the stone, had 
the collar put upon their necks, and the four 
priests took hold of the hands and feet. Then 
the high priest with wonderful dexterity ripped 
up the breast, tore out the heart, reeking, with 
his hands, and shewed it to the sun, offering 
him the heart and steam that came from it. 
Then he turned to the idol, and threw it in his 
face, which done, he kicked the body down the 
steps, and it never stopped till it came to the 
bottom, because they were very upright ;’ and 
‘one who had been a priest, and had been con- 
verted, said that when they tore out the heart 
of the wretched person sacrificed, it did beat 
so strongly that he took it up from the ground 
three or four times till it cooled by degrees, 
and then he threw the body, still moving, down 
the steps.’ In all the long catalogue of super- 
stitious rites that darkens the page of man’s 
history, cannot imagine a picture more hor- 


ribly exciting than that of the Indian Pries, 
with his white dress and long hair clotted yiy, 
gore, performing his murderous sacrifices » 
this lofty height, in full view of the ' 
throughout the whole extent of the city.’ 

Should we wish a priesthood so atrocioy: 
and a people so superstitious and debased, ;, 
be perpetuated? No; but let us turn to Our. 
selves, with all our boasted religion of peace 
and good-will, our charities, and our instity. 
tions for the benefit of our fellow-men of every 
rank and description. Are there no huma 
sacrifices now? are there no hearts palpi. 
tating with throbs more lasting and intolerable 
than in those held up in mockery to the glori. 
ous sun? are there no collars round the necks 
of the poor and wretched far worse to bes 
than those imposed by the sacrifices of Yucatay 
upon their victims? are there none kicked 
down to the abyss of famine, in our Christian 
community, more relentlessly and cruelly than 
the senseless corpses hurled from the teocalis 
of Uxmal? Ah, we, too, ought to have idols, 
into whose faces to throw our abominations. 
nor mercilessly commit our wrongs, oppres- 
sions, and protracted murders, in the presence 
of a Being whose highest and dearest attribyte 
is Mercy. 

But we must return to our author, and his 
opinions respecting the aborigines of Yuc- 
tan. He says:—“ I am happy thus early in 
these pages to have an opportunity of recur- 
ring to the opinion expressed in my former 
volumes, in regard to the builders of the an- 
cient American cities. The conclusion to 
which I came was, that ‘ there are not sufi- 
cient grounds for belief in the great antiquity 
that has been ascribed to these ruins;’ ‘that 
we are not warranted in going back to any an- 
cient nation of the old world for the builders 
of these cities; that they are not the works of 
people who have passed away, and whose his- 
tory is lost; but that there are strong reason: 
to believe them the creation of the same races 
who inhabited the country at the time of the 
Spanish conquest, or of some not very distant 
progenitors.’ This opinion was not given lightly, 
nor without due consideration. It was adverse 
to my feelings, which would fain have thrown 
around the ruins the interest of mystery and 
hoary age; and even now, though gratified at 
knowing that my opinion has been fully sus- 
tained, I would be willing to abandon it, aud 
involve the reader and myself in doubt, did 
circumstances warrant me in so doing; but | 
am obliged to say that subsequent investiga- 
tions have fortified and confirmed my previous 
conclusions, and, in fact, have made conviction 
what before was mere matter of opinion.” 

He afterwards observes :-—“ According to the 
best accounts, the region of the country now 
called Yucatan was known to the natives, at 
the time of the Spanish invasion, by the name 
of Maya, and before that time it had never been 
known by any other. The name of Yucatan 
was given to it by the Spaniards. It is entirely 
arbitrary and accidental, and its origin is not 
known with certainty. It is supposed by some 
to be derived from the plant known in the 
islands by the name of Yuca, and ¢al or thale, 
the heap of earth in which this plant grows: 
but more generally it is derived from certam 
words supposed to have been spoken by the na- 
tives in answer toa question asked by the Span- 
iards on their first arrival. The supposed ques- 
tion is, ‘ What is the name of this country?’ or, 
‘ How is this country called?’ and the conjec- 































tured answer, ‘I do not understand those words,’ 


or, ‘I do not understand your words ;’ either of 





which expressions, in the language of the natives, 
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has some resemblance in pronunciation to the 
word Yucatan. But whatever was its origin, the 
natives have never recognised the name, and to 
this day, among themselves, they speak of their 
country only under its ancient name of Maya. 
No native ever calls himself a Yucateco, but 
always a Macegual, or native of the land of 
Maya. One language, called the Maya, ex- 
tended throughout the whole peninsula; and 
though the Spaniards found the country par- 
celled into different governments, under vari- 
ous names and having different caciques, hos- 
tile to each other, at an earlier period of its 
history the whole land of Maya was united 
under one head or supreme lord. This great 
chief or king had for the seat of his monarchy 
avery populous city called Mayapan, and had 
under him many other lords and caciques, who 
were bound to pay him tribute of cotton clothes, 
fowls, cacao, and gum or resin for incense; to 
serve him in wars, and day and night in the 
temples of the idols, at festivals and ceremonies. 
These lords, too, had under them cities and 
many vassals. Becoming proud and ambitious, 
and unwilling to brook a superior, they rebelled 
against the power of the supreme lord, united 
all their forces, and besieged and destroyed the 
city of Mayapan. This destruction took place 
in the year of our Lord 1420, about one hun- 
dred years, or, according to Herrera, about 
seventy years, before the arrival of the Spani- 
ards in Yucatan; and, according to the com- 
putation of the ages of the Indians, two hun- 
dred and seventy years from the foundation of 
thecity. The account of all the details is con- 
fused and indistinct; but the existence of a 
principal city called Mayapan, and its destruc- 
tion by war at about the time indicated, are 
mentioned by every historian. This city was 
occupied by the same race of people who inha- 
bited the country at the time of the conquest, 
and its site is identified as that which has just 
been presented to the reader, retaining, through 
all changes and in its ruin, its ancient name of 
Mayapan.” 

Acurious confirmation is drawn from the 
print of a red hand discovered on a wall of the 
great edifice at Uxmal and elsewhere, on which 
Mr. S. writes :— 

“ Over the cavity left in the mortar by the 
removal of the stone were two conspicuous marks 
which afterward stared us in the face in all the 
ruined buildings of the country. They were 
the prints of a red hand with the thumb and 
fingers extended, not drawn or painted, but 
stamped by the living hand, the pressure of the 
palm upon the stone. He who made it had 
stood before it alive as we did, and pressed his 
hand, moistened with red paint, hard against 
the stone. The seams and creases of the palm 
were clear and distinct in the impression. There 
was something lifelike about it that waked ex- 
citing thoughts, and almost presented the images 
of the departed inhabitants hovering about the 
building. And there was one striking feature 
about these hands; they were exceedingly small. 
Either of our own spread over and completely 
hid them; and this was interesting from the 
fact that we had ourselves remarked, and heard 
remarked by others, the smallness of the hands 
and feet as a striking feature in the physical 
conformation of the Indians at the present day.” 

Finally, on this subject, there is now in the 
museum at Boston “ a small and extremely in- 
teresting collection of mummied bodies in the 
possession of Mr. John H. Blake, of that city, 
dug up by himself from an ancient cemetery in 
Peru. This cemetery lies on the shore of the 
Bay of Chacota, near Arica, in latitude 18° 20 
south, It covers a large tract ofground. The 





graves are all of a circular form, from two to 
four feet in diameter, and from four to five feet 
deep. In one of them Mr. Blake found the 
mummies of a man, a woman, a child twelve or 
fourteen years old, and an infant. They were 
all closely wrapped in woollen garments of 
various colours and degrees of fineness, secured 
by needles of thorn thrust through the cloth. 
The skeletons are saturated with some bitu- 
minous substance, and are all in a remarkable 
state of preservation. The woollen cloths, too, 
are well preserved, which no doubt is accounted 
for, in a great degree, by the extreme dryness 
of the soil and atmosphere of that part of Peru. 
Mr. Blake visited many other cemeteries be- 
tween the Andes and the Pacific Ocean as far 
south as Chili, all of which possess the same 
general features with those found in the ele- 
vated valleys of the Peruvian Andes. No re- 
cord or tradition exists in regard to these ceme- 
teries, but woollen cloths similar to those found 
by Mr. Blake are woven at this day, and pro- 
bably in the same manner, by the Indians of 
Peru; and in the eastern part of Bolivia, to 
the southward of the place where these mummies 
were discovered, he found, on the most barren 
portion of the Desert of Atacama, a few Indians, 
who, probably from the difficulty of access to 
their place of abode, have been less influenced 
by the Spaniards, and for this reason retain 
more of their primitive customs, and their dress 
at this day resembles closely that which en- 
velopes the bodies in his possession, both in 
the texture and the form. Doctor Morton says 
that these mummies from Peru have the same 
peculiarities in the form of the skull, the same 
delicacy of the bones, and the same remarkable 
smallness of the hands and feet, with that found 
in the sepulchre at San Francisco. He says, 
too, from an examination of nearly four hun- 
dred skulls of individuals belonging to older 
nations of Mexico and Peru, and of skulls dug 
from the mounds of our western country, that 
he finds them all formed on the same model, 
and conforming in a remarkable manner to that 
brought from San Francisco; and that this 
cranium has the same type of pliysical con- 
formation which has been bestowed with amazing 
uniformity upon all the tribes on our continent, 
from Canada to Patagonia, and from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific Ocean. He adds, that it 
affords additional support to the opinion which 
he has always entertained, that notwithstanding 
some slight variation in physical conformation, 
and others of a much more remarkable cha- 
racter in intellectual attainments, all the abori- 
ginal Americans of all known epochs belong to 
the same great and distinctive race. If this 
opinion is correct, and I believe it— if this 
skeleton does present the same type of phy- 
sical conformation with all the tribes of our 
continent—then, indeed, do these crumbling 
bones declare, as with a voice from the grave, 
that we cannot go back to any ancient nation 
of the old world for the builders of these cities; 
they are not the works of people who have pass- 
ed away, and whose history is lost, but of the 
same great race which, changed, miserable, and 
degraded, still clings around their ruins.” 
Leaving the dry but important details of an- 
tiquarian lore, we shall offer a few traits of the 
existing Yucatanians. We are sorry there are 
so few legends or traditions noticed in the 
book ; but the annexed is one relating to a pro- 
jection, resembling an elephant’s proboscis, in 
the ruined architecture. “It is (says the au- 
thor) a singular fact, that though entirely out 
of reach, the ends of nearly all of them have 
been broken off; and among the many remains 
in every part of the walls throughout the whole 


ruins, there are but three that now exist entire. 
Perhaps they were wantonly broken by the 
Spaniards; though at this day the Indians be- 
lieve these old buildings are haunted, and that 
all the monefatos or ornaments are animated, 
and walk at night. In the daytime it is be- 
lieved they can do no harm; and for ages the 
Indians have been in the habit of breaking and 
disfiguring them with the machete, believing 
that by so doing they quiet their wandering 
spirits.” 

The practice of physic differs materially from 
that taught in our colleges, but seems to be in 
some cases at least quite as efficacious. ‘The 
cura’s illness was cholera morbus, attended 
with excessive swelling and inflammation of 
the stomach and intestines. To reduce these, 
Dr. F. had a sheep killed at the door, and the 
stomach of the patient covered with flesh warm 
from the animal, which in a very few minutes 
became tainted and was taken off, and a new 
layer applied ; and this was continued till eight 
sheep had been killed and applied, and the in- 
flammation subsided.” 

Religious Varieties. —‘* While we were work- 
ing at the ruins, the people in the village were 
losing no time. On the eleventh began the 
fiesta of Corpus Alma, a festival of nine days’ 
observance in honour of Santo Cristo del Amor. 
Its opening was announced by the ringing of 
church-bells and firing of rockets, which, for- 
tunately, as we were away at the ruins, we 
avoided hearing; but in the evening came the 
procession and the baile, to which we were for- 
mally invited by a committee, consisting of the 
padrecito, the alcalde, and a much more im- 
portant person than either, styled el patron del 
santo, or the patron of the saint. Ihave men- 
tioned that Nohcacab was the most backward 
and thoroughly Indian of any village we had 
visited. With this strongly marked Indian 
character, its church-government is somewhat 
peculiar, and differs, [ believe, from that of 
all the other villages. Besides smaller saints, 
the favourites of individuals, it has nine prin- 
cipal ones, who have been selected as spe- 
cial objects of veneration: San Mateo, the 
patron, and Santa Barbara, the patroness, 
of the village; Nuestra Senora de la Con- 
cepcion; Nuestra Senora del Rosario; El Se- 
nor del Transfigiracion; El Senor de Mise- 
ricordia; San Antonio, the patron of souls; 
and El Santo Cristo del Amor. Each of these 
saints, while acting as patron in general, is also 
under the special care of a patron in particular. 
The process of putting a saint under patronage 
is peculiar. Among the images distributed 
around the walls of the church, whenever one 
is observed to attract particular attention, as, 
for instance, if Indians are found frequently 
kneeling before it, and making offerings, the 
padre requires of the cacique twelve Indians to 
serve and take care of the saint, who are called 
mayoles. These are furnished according to the 
requisition, and they elect a head, but not from 
their own number, who is called the patron; 
and to them is intrusted the guardianship of 
the saint. The padre, in his robes of office, 
administers an oath, which is sanctified by 
sprinkling them with holy water. The patron 
is sworn to watch over the interests of the 
saint, to take care of all the candles and other 
offerings presented to him, and to see that his 
féte is properly observed; and the mayoles are 
sworn to obey the orders of the patron in all 
things touching the custody and service of the 
saint. One of these saints, to whom a patron 
had been assigned, was called El Santo Cristo 
del Amor,—the addition having reference to 





the love of the Saviour in laying down his life 
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for man. The circumstance of the Saviour 
being reverenced as a saint was as new to us 
as that of a saint having a patron. It was the 
fiesta of this saint which was now celebrated, 
and to which we were formally invited.” 

The ceremonies were accompanied by fire- 
works, and finished with a merry ball. 

The interment of the dead is a peculiar 
feature : but we must keep a couple of columns 
for our next Gazette. 





LIFE OF SIR DAVID WILKIE, 
{Second Review.] 

THE greater part of the second volume is oc- 
cupied with Wilkie’s three years’ residence on 
the continent, in France, Italy, Switzerland, 
Germany, and Spain (ending June 1828), and 
which was enforced upon him by the state of 
his health, shaken by close study, and by a 
series of family afflictions. Previous to this 
his fame had been more widely extended by 
“The Penny Wedding,” “The Chelsea Pen- 
sioners,” “ The Reading of the Will,” and other 
very popular pictures; and his visit to Edin- 
burgh at the time George IV. was there, had 
recommended him to that munificent monarch 
and patron of art, and introduced him to the 
acquaintance and friendship of Sir Robert Peel. 
Two or three brief matters may be quoted as 
worthy of note in relation to this earlier por- 
tion of the volume, before we cross the Channel 
to foreign lands. 

“1819. July 12 (from Wilkie’s Journal).— 
Called at Apsley House. Mr. Long there, and 
after waiting a considerable time, the Duke of 
Wellington came from a review in the park. 
He shewed Mr. Long the two sketches of the 
Chelsea Pensioners, stating what he liked and 
disliked, and observing that out of the two a 
picture might be made that would do. He 
preferred the one with the young figures; but 
as Mr. Long remonstrated ayainst the old fel- 
lows being taken out, the Duke agreed that 
the man reading should be a pensioner, be- 
sides some others in the picture. He wished 
that the piper might be put in, also the old 
man with the wooden leg; but he objected tc 
the man with the ophthalmia. Mr. Long pre- 
ferred the composition of the first sketch in 
the grouping on the right hand. I then asked 
the Duke if I might now begin the picture; 
and he said immediately if I pleased. 1 brought 
the sketches home with me. ° * « 
Wilkie (we are told) perhaps too seldom for 
his own health called in the help cf assistants ; 
the earliest aid of this kind seems to have been 
afforded by the younger Watson of Edinburgh, 
and on a congenial subject, the Penny Wedding.” 

Though Wilkie and Chantrey kept up, both 
personally and by letter, a shew of outward 
courtesy and liking, we are informed in several 
places that there was no real liking in the case. 
On the contrary, “they took warmly to each 
other at first, but academic bickerings contri- 
buted to cool their: growing friendship.” 

The proportions in which painters, engravers, 
and publishers share the spoils, are illustrated 
by the following entry, Dec. 28. 1821: “ My 
third share in the engraving of the Village 
Politicians amounts to 410/. 1ls.; Mr. Raim- 
bach’s two, 820/. 1s. 10d. Of the Rent Day, 
358/. 14s. 5d.; Mr. Raimbach’s two, 717/. 8s. 
10d. up to the present time.” 

The nervous affection of the brain which at- 
tacked Mr. Wilkie, and so long incapacitated 
him from pursuing his professional labours, and 
even from reading above an hour at a time, is 
thus feelingly described in 1827 by Sir Robert 
Liston, whom he met at Rome :— 

“This complaint was preceded, perhaps oc- 


casioned, by a singular coincidence of afflicting 
circumstances. A young gentleman, betrothed 
to his sister, and on the point of marriage, died 
in his house; soon after, his mother, who resided 
in his house, also died ; a brother died, nearly 
at the same time, in the East Indies; another 
brother came home to him from Canada, af- 
flicted with a fatal distemper, and likewise 
died; a younger brother, established in com- 
mercial business in London, with the most flat- 
tering prospects, was affected by the crisis 
which took place two years ago, and became 
insolvent. He himself remains liable to the 
Board of Ordnance for the amount of a security- 
bond of one thousand pounds, in consequence 
of a deficiency in his brother’s accounts in 
Canada, which occurred during his last illness ; 
while he has lost, by the failure of Hurst and 
Robinson, the sum ofseventeen hundred pounds, 
contracted to be paid to him for engravings of 
his pictures. An impracticable effort to bear 
up against this combination of disasters, and 
to conquer his pecuniary difficulties, by an 
over-intense application to his profession, left 
him in a state of incapacity to make any effec- 
tive exertions, which incapacity still continues. 
His general health is better—may be said to 
be pretty good, and he frequents society with 
pleasure; but the state of the brain appears to 
have undergone no considerable improvement 
in point of ability to labour. It takes him se- 
veral days to write a letter of moderate length. 
Since he came to the Continent, he has done 
very little in the line of painting, and finished 
nothing. He cannot work for more than ten 
or twelve minutes at a time, and even that 
brief effort is apt to prove injurious. You 
may depend upon the authenticity of these par- 
ticulars, which I had a very short while ago 
from himself. I ought not perhaps to omit 
what Wilkie said to me in conclusion respect- 
ing his situation,—that ‘ private friends had 
offered to assist him; but that no assistance, 
except from his sovereign, in whose household 
in Scotland he already holds an honourable 
office, or from his country at large, can or will 
he accept.’ ’”’* 

But Wilkie was enabled to preserve his 
funded property intact; and the moment he 
could return to his easel, had engagements 
enow to sustain him in a prosperous estate. 
He seems to have suffered much, and been 
consequently somewhat hypochondriac; for the 
fatigue he underwent in examining the trea- 
sures of ancient art throughout Jtaly, and in 
Germany and Spain, must have been greater 
than that from the execution of any painting. 
From his many interesting remarks upon these 
works, we shall proceed to enrich our page, for 
they are all eminently deserving of attention ; 
and we only regret that we can make use of so 
limited a part of them. At Milan he says :— 





* Under date Feb. 2\st, 1826, we find the following 
entry in the journal:—‘It was on this day last year 
that, in painting two hours longer than I ought to 
have done, the fatigue from work was brought on that 
has occasioned my almost entire inability to work 
ever since. This appeared the immediate, though 
there may have been other and previous causes. 
About a week or ten days before, a violent pain in my 
right shoulder, with a slight weakness in the right 
arm, and numbness in two fingers of the right hand, 
gave warning of something of the sort; but this warn- 
ing, though urged upon the attention of the doctor 
three times, was unattended to, was treated as rheu- 
matism; and the relaxation from work, then so much 

ressed upon me from family disasters as well as from 
Increasing business, was never thought of, till it was 
required from sheer inability to go on, and when it 
was unavailing. Since that time my complaint has 
been one undeviating course of mental inactivity, 
possessing still every power of faculty, that alone ex- 
cepted, the power of continued attention, without 





which no faculty can be applied to any useful purpose.” 









“TI saw in the musée, or gallery, works of all 
the Italian masters; but was less satisfied with 
them than with some frescoes of the early mas. 
ters, which detract from the more renowned 
that followed, by shewing how much was done 
before them. Milan, however, does not pre- 
sent much for the artist.’’ 

From Rome he writes:—“ From Giotto to 
Michael Angelo expression and sentiment seem 
the first thing thought of, whilst those who fol. 
lowed seem to have allowed technicalities to get 
the better of them, until simplicity gave way to 
intricacy, and they painted more for the artist 
and for the connoisseur, than for the untutored 
tastes of ordinary men.” 

To Mr. Peel he more fully dwells upon this 
subject :— 

* Entering by Milan and Genoa, and not by 
Venice, the Florentine and Roman masters have 
alone occupied my attention; but these, from 
Cimabue to Michael Angelo, comprehend the 
infancy and highest attainments of Italian art; 
and one is, perhaps, as much surprised by the 
untaught Chinese-like simplicity it arose from 
in the one, as by the power it assumed when 
animated by the accomplished genius of the 
other. One thing alone seems common in all 
stages of its alvancement,—the desire of making 
all other excellences tributary to the expression 
of thought and sentiment; an aim alike redeem- 
ing to the mean forms of Ostade and Rembrandt, 
as it is ennobling to the style and beauty of 
the Apollo, the Madonna della Sedia, or the 
Chapeau de Paille; but which, as Italian art 
began to decline, seems to have been the last 
thing thought of. It is in this way of reviewing 
them that, in my humble style of art, the great 
works of Raphael and Michael Angelo can be 
of any use. A.departure from my accustomed 
subjects, or even a disregard of the models of 
execution the Dutch and Flemish schools pre- 
sent, would be most unwise. Indeed, without 
attempting to combine qualities incompatible 
with one another, the inte!ligence so conspicuous 
in the highest may be infused into a lower walk, 
and whoever tries to give human expression 
may learn much from the frescoes of the Vatican 
and Sistine Chapel. These I have visited with 
intense interest, and, much as my expectations 
had been raised, with no other disappointment 
than at the decay to which they seem fast has- 
tening. Brilliant as they doubtless were at 
first, time has so obscured them, that to the 
common eye much is lost; but Raphael, with 
his elegance and expression, all can admire. 
His school of Athens, his Miracle of Bolsena, 
and his Heliodorus, beautiful as the colouring 
is, though obscured, are, from their composition 
and telling of the story, the most adapted to 
general taste of any works in existence. But 
with Michael Angelo it seems quite different. 
His great works, the Creation, Progression, 
History, and Last Judgment of Man, though 
arranged in a highly ornamental style, are ne- 
cessarily so abstract in their qualities of excel- 
lence, that ofthe few who visit the Sistine Chapel, 
a small proportion only appear to take much 
interest about them. ‘Ihis inditference appears 
to have extended itself to artists also ; for of all 
the various modes of study practised here, there 
is not one that ventures to imitate Michael 
Angelo. When his works are studied, how- 
ever, and with due allowance for damage and 
time, none have ever come nearer what may be 
called inspiration. * * ® When I add to 
this, what one least expects to find in M. Angelo, 
his feeling for colour, which, in parts the least 
affected by the mouldering plaster, is often such 
as Titian or Rembrandt might have chosen, !t 
may be truly said that these works, as a whole, 
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are the most dignified and impressive that the 
art of painting has yet produced.” 

The following information respecting famous 
antiques is well worth extracting :— 

“ Met this day Signor Cammuccini at Mr. 
Cook’s, and find him one of the best-informed 
men in the history of art that I have ever met 
with. He tells me the Apollo was found in 
the time of Raphael, and almost by Raphael 
himself. It was discovered in a villa of Augus- 
tug Cesar’s, near the port of Ostia. Raphael 
was informed of it about midday; he repaired 
immediately to the sea-side, was delighted with 
it, and came back before night; waited on the 
Pope (Julius II.), who was undressed, ready to 
go to bed ; requested to be admitted, when his 
holiness was so elated with the news, that orders 
for the journey were issued that night to Ostia, 
and this great discovery was examined and ad- 
mired by torchlight. Signor Cammuccini says 
that the Venus de Medicis, as well as the 
Apollo, were discovered in the time of Raphael 
and Michael Angelo, and of course were seen 
by those two great men; that the Venus of the 
Capitol, the Dying Gladiator, and most of the 
sculpture in that place, were found more re- 
cently. The Apollo was discovered in a very 
perfect state, wanting only the left hand and 
the fingers on the right: all else is antique. A 
Bacchus, in the Vatican, but not yet shewn, is, 
he says, the most perfect everfound. ‘The ma- 
jority were dug up out of the earth; some, par- 
ticularly the Torso of Michael Angelo, were 
built into walls; while others, such as the Lao- 
coon, were found undisturbed in subterraneous 
apartments, in the niches where they had an- 
ciently stood. The antique pictures are com- 
paratively few; but all those found in the baths 
of Rome were found in the time of Raphael, 
and the Aldobrandini Marriage was, with the 
rest, known and studied by him and copied: 
witness that which remains in the Doria Palace 
by N. Poussin. The Torso was taken out of 
the wall of a house close to where Michael An- 
gelo lived on the Capitoline Hill, was discovered 
and dug out by himself, the flat place on the 
back being cut as a facing to the exterior, the 
rest immersed within the wall.” 

The hands of the Apollo, we may note, were 
restored by Bernini; but at a period when the 
question of introducing FRESCO-PAINTING on a 
grand scale into England occupies so much of 
the minds of artists and the public, we think 
it may be acceptable to leave other topics, and 
class together a few of our great painter’s ideas 
and opinions on that subject. His is a very 
high authority, and he touches frequently and 
distinctly on the character and effect of pro- 
ductions in this style. 

Rome, 1825.—“ The wonders accomplished 
here in fresco suggest the question, whether it 
should not be tried in England? Damp cli- 
mate is objected, but Italy is damp too; and 
the difficulty of the work is stated, but this 
vanishes when we see the artists here doing it 
with perfect facility. Several Germans, namely, 
Overbeck, Fight, Schadow, and Schnorr, have 
Painted two palazzos, in the early German man- 
her, imitating not Raphael, but Raphael’s mas- 
ters, and with great cleverness and research. 
But they have not hit the mark: their style, 
Wanting so much of modern embellishment, 
cannot now be popular, and can neither be 
admired nor followed, as Pietro Perugino and 
Ghirlandajo were in that early day. - This has 
elven occasion to the wags to say, that Over- 
beck had overreached himself, that Fight is 
shy and timid, that Schadow has neither depth 
nor softness, and that Schnorr is without re- 
pose! With all this, however, in. our country 


of novelty and experiment, why do those whose | 
aim in the higher walks is so cramped and con- | 
fined by a measured canvas and a limited com- | 
mission, not try at once to revive the art of | 
fresco?’ (Written to Mr. Collins. | 

Rome, 1826.—‘ With the high powers of | 
mind it is impossible not to think also of the | 
material—fresco—in which they are embodied, | 
without which Italian art could not have had a | 
fifth of its occupation, and might never have | 
had its pre-eminence. Fresco, which is clearer, | 
less heavy, and more easily lighted than oil- 
colour, can exist only with the higher qualities 
of painting, and cannot, like oil, with its beau- 
ties of execution, supply their place. It also 
admits, from its greater space, of combinations, 
to which oil, in a limited form, is a stranger. 
This art, though less difficult than oil, has since 
the time of Mengs been entirely extinct; but 
it is now undergoing a revival by the efforts of 
some Florentine and German artists ; and such 
is the encouragement that fresco meets with in 
its revival, that the Florentines are employed 
to decorate the Mausoleum of the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, and the Germans to paint a hall in 
the palace of the king of Bavaria at Munich. 
Seeing what is effected here, one cannot help 
fancying that fresco might be used with advan- 
tage by our own artists in England. It is true 
that neither West nor Barry, nor any of the 
most zealous, have thought of it, the frost, 
damp, and smoke being objections ; but in Chel- 
sea College Chapel, I believe, there is a fresco 
by Marco Ricci that has stood unchanged for 
one hundred years.” (Written to Mr. Peel.) 

Journal.—* Saw the frescoes by Domenichino, 
in the church of S. Andrea della Valle. The 
effect of these—most striking, light, brilliant, 
even rich, and fully as complete as oil-painting 
could be; perhaps they are the most finished 
of any frescoes 1 have seen. The accompani- 
ments of stucco and gold to the compartments 
has a most splendid effect. They have all the 
effect and clearness of an English water-colour 
drawing; and any oil-picture in their place, 
however brilliant, even from the hand of Ru- 
bens, would fail in the comparison.” 

April 1827.—It has frequently occurred to 
me that the restoration and introduction of 
fresco-painting into England would yet give a 
chance for the cultivation of the higher styles 


of art. We that possess so much, and think we | 


know so much, know nothing of fresco; know 
nothing of that, the only mode known to the 
ancients, with which modern art grew from its 
revival to its greatest perfection, and with 
which the finest works are found identified, and 
must ultimately perish. Its qualities are es- 
sentially different from oil-painting. It is more 
abstract, less deceptive, can be seen farther, 
in any light and in less light; though equally 
ornamental, it has not the palliatives of oil; 
though advantageous for the display of beauty, 
grandeur, and style, it cannot, like oil, give in- 
terest by softening or concealment to the mean 
form or to the low subject. An oil-picture is 
a piece of furniture to be changed or removed 
at pleasure, while the fresco is a part of the 
fabric itself, combining sculpture and archi- 


The Duties of the Married State. By James 
Foster, D.D. Pp. 137. London, F. Lover; 
Ward and Co. 

GRAvELY and sensibly laid down. Wives and 

husbands may here find good advice how to 

Foster each other; while the publishers afford 

future Lovers and Wards something worth run- 

ning away with. 


The Wives of England, their relative Duties, §c. 


By the Author of “ The Women of England.” 
12mo, pp. 370. London and Paris, Fisher, 
Son, and Co. 

Havinc the honour of being dedicated, by per- 


| mission, to the Queen, Mrs. Ellis, so well ap- 


preciated as a writer of high moral character, 
has herein exerted herself to the utmost to 
discuss her important subject with becoming 
attention to all its parts. Thoughts before 
marriage naturally precede the first year of 
married life ; and then come, behaviour to hus~- 
bands, trials, domestic management, treatment 
of servants, and other considerations and du- 
ties, all conscientiously and elaborately treated. 
Perhaps there is more of lessoning than of na- 
ture in the investigation ; but there is a great 
deal worthy of the consideration both of men 
and women. The most curious chapter is that 
on the characteristics of men. 


Robert Marshall, or the Cleverest Boy in the School. 
The Old Bridge. 
The Stanley Ghost. 

Mozley and Son. 
THREE moral histories by the author of “ Bessie 
Gray,” suited to the capacities and well adapted 
for the entertainment of children. 


London, Burns; Derby, 





DELICIZ SCIENTIARUM.—NO, V. 
O’Mullins on Sublimity. 

THE more insignificant an object is, the more 
capable is it of being elevated into sublimity. 
This was one of O’ Mullins’s grand maxims. He 
delighted to dilate upon it. “ Boys!” he would 
say, “if ye have any genius, make fools of your- 
selves before astonishing the world with your 
wisdom. People will admire ye the more for 
it. It’s the rocket that’s the blaze, not your 
steady-burning gaslight. Be flying-machines! 
| —never mind how absurd, all the world will be 
|charmed with ye. The ladies, sweet creatures, 
will shut their ears and open their eyes and 
swallow all ye tell them. It’s flaring up that 
spreads the halo of light round the philosophic 
spirit, not soberly moping over your books. 
What's a star before a comet? and yet a comet’s 
mere puff, while a star’s a blazing universe ! 

‘* What are ye going to be; a great astrono- 
mer ?—advertise your instruments, and tell the 
world you know so much that telescopes are 
| quite useless. Say that you’ve learned to trust 
| nothing but your eyesight. ‘ That’s the great 
| man,’ the world will say; ‘he doesn’t need any 
|light except that of his own wonderful under- 

standing !’ Would you be a mathematician ?— 
put yourself under Bendigo, and learn to square 
|the circle. A geologist?—be first in at the 
| death, and dine with a nobleman afterwards : 
| all the world will then admit you’re up to trap. 





tecture, historic truth and poetic fiction, in one | A mechanician ?-—be dandified and drawl your 
wide range to illustrate the purpose of the | speeches; sport smart togs and little steamboats 
building, which, be it the gorgeous palace or /in canals. A physiologist ?—-mount a broad- 





the solemn temple, derives from fresco @ most 
impressive splendour and dignity.” 

With this we leave vol. 2. in the hands of 
readers, and conclude with a hint given by 
Sir G. Beaumont (whose loss Wilkie had to de- 
plore during his absence), that the use of a 
small pocket-mirror was an excellent mode of sur- 
veying the paintings on lofty ceilings or cupolas. 


| brimmed castor, and cut away the collar of your 
riding-coat. A naturalist? Be perfectly ig- 
norant of every thing except bumbees. You'll 
| belionised as the greatbumbee-ologist. ‘That's 
|the true man of science,’ the world will say. 
| ‘ Devoted to his pursuit, deep in his department, 
has sacrificed his life to the glory of philosophy 
| by—dissecting bumbees!’ By the way, the fol- 
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lowing point must especially be borne in mind, 
—a mathematician is permitted to know every 
thing, a naturalist must confine himself to one 
thing, a member of parliament is not required 
to understand any thing, a poor man must know 
something, and rich men and men of rank are 
expected to know nothing. All these distinc- 
tions are required for the good of society. A 
great community, constituted as the British 
nation is, would inevitably go wrong, if philo- 
sophers and proficients in literature or science 
for one moment pretended to an opinion on 
political matters. The well-being of the ¢om- 
monwealth demands that its regulations should 
be entirely left in the hands of the class not re- 
quired to know any thing, selected by equal mix- 
tures of those who know something and those who 
know nothing ; those who know every thing, and 
those who know one thing, being considered by 
all the others as not proper persons to form a 
judgment on any thing.” 

The time is not yet come for a development 
of the professor’s ideas on matters so closely 
verging on political science. He was too much 
of an absolutist for his age, and had an over- 
weening admiration for paternal governments. 
He would have put the world’s rudder into the 
hands of philosophers, and its crew under mar- 
tial law. Where the deuce the good ship Terra 
would sail to under such management is by no 
means easy to conjecture; but it certainly 
could not stick on the mud-bank of stupidity 
much firmer than it does now. 

The great vehicle for elevating an object into 
passive sublimity, according to Terry, is poetry. 
By means of verse divine, you may make a demi- 
god of a king, and a patriot out of a politician. 
An ultra-radical treated in the same way be- 
comes a philanthropist, and a very ordinary 
good-humoured rosy-faced county member may, 
by dint of poetical license, be metamorphosed 
into an Apollo, dispensing ripeness to the corn- 
field and peasantry by means of the calorific 
beams of his shining countenance. Prize po- 
ems, in consequence of this sublimating pro- 
perty inherent in rhyme, are essentially sub- 
lime, however ridiculous; and O’Mullins was 
in the habit of elucidating his doctrine of the 
sublime—burking the sublime, as he used to 
call it—by the following grandiloquent poem, 
on the origin of a favourite old English dish, 
in itself by no means essentially sublime, writ- 
ten by his distinguished pupil, the author of 
Beelzebub and the Flood before the World :— 
The Origin of Boiled Beef and Greens—a Prize Poem. 

Ere Adam’s woes angelic hearts did melt, 

No appetite the pair primeval felt : 
Food tor the mind was then their only fare ; 
(Ude and Careme yct uncreated were) ; 
Then paradise sweet melodies did glad, 
Surpassing far a concert promenade ; 
Then cloudless heavens o’erspread that Eden bright; 
The rosy day, the jetty starry night, 
Seem’d as they were th’ alternate set and rise 
Of Plessy’s lips and Dumilatre’s eyes! 
Among the animals that wander’d there, 
A youthful bull was Adam’s favourite care; 
Among the plants, Eve’s pleasant task to tend, 
A brassica she chiefly did befriend— 
A brassica with petals far more gay 
Than any modern colewort can display. 

Dread was the ruin when our parents fell: 
World-rending earthquakes told of coming hell! 
Where Eden’s gay parterres had lately blcom’d, 
Voleanoes burst and lambent fire-balis boom’d! 
Etnas and Heclas* tore the quivering ground, 

And bubbling Geysers spurted up around. 

With downcast looks and hearts our parents came, 

—— from their much-lov'd home by swords of 
ame, 

Hungry and tir’d; for appetite began, 

When paradise was gone, to torture man. 

They sat them down a boiling spring beside, 

When, lo! a fearful sight great Adam spied— 


_ * Etnas and Heelas, celebrated steamers in her ma- 
jesty’s service, as also Geyser, in next line. 


A sight from which he horrified recoil’d,— 
His favourite bull amid the waters boil’d! 
While fainting Eve beheld beneath her feet 
Her brassica to cabbage crisp’d by heat! 
Hunger prevail’d—’twas now in vain to pine— 
On beef and greens did Eve and Adam dine! 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 
March 9.—1. The reading of the paper, entitled, 
“On the special function of the skin,” by R. 
Willis, M.D., was resumed and concluded. 
The purpose which is answered in the animal 
economy by the cutaneous exhalation has not 
hitherto been correctly assigned by physiolo- 
gists: the author believes it to be simply the 
elimination from the system of a certain quan- 
tity of pure water; and he considers that the 
saline and other ingredients which pass off at 
the same time by the skin are in too inconsi- 
derable a quantity to deserve being taken into 
account. He combats by the following argu- 
ments the prevailing opinion, that this function 
is specially designed to reduce or to regulate 
the animal temperature. It has been clearly 
shewn by the experiments of Delaroche and 
Berger, that the power which animals may pos- 
sess of resisting the effects of a surrounding 
medium of high temperature is far inferior to 
that which has been commonly ascribed to them ; 
for in chambers heated to 120° or 130° Fah., the 
temperature of animals is soon raised to 11° or 
even 16° above what it had been previously, 
and death speedily ensues. The rapid diminu- 
tion, or even total suppression of the cutaneous 
exhalation, on the other hand, is by no means 
followed by a rise in the temperature of the 
body. In general dropsies, which are attended 
with a remarkable diminution of this secretion, 
an icy coldness usually pervades both the body 
and the limbs. A great fall in the animal tem- 
perature was found by Fourcauld, Becquerel, 
and Breschet, to be the effect of covering the 
body with a varnish impervious to perspiration; 
and so serious was the general disturbance of 
the functions in these circumstances, that death 
usually ensued in the course of three or four 
hours. ‘The question will next arise, how does 
it happen that health and even life can be so 
immediately dependent, as we find them to be, 
on the elimination of so small a quantity of 
water as thirty-three ounces from the general 
surface of the body in the course of twenty- 
four hours? To this the author answers, that 
such elimination is important as securing the 
conditions which are necessary for the endos- 
motic transference between arteries and veins 
of the fluids which minister to nutrition and 
vital endowment. It is admitted by physiolo- 
gists that the blood, while still contained within 
its conducting channels, is inert with reference 
to the body, no particle of which it can either 
nourish or vivify until that portion of it which 
has been denominated the plasma has transuded 
from the vessels and arrived in immediate con- 
tact with the particle that is to be nourished 
and vivified ; but no physiologist has yet pointed 
out the efficient cause of these tendencies of 
the plasma, first, to transude through the wall 
ofits efferent vessels, and secondly, to find its 
way back again into the afferent conduits. The 
explanation given by the author is that, in con- 
sequence of the out-going current of blood cir- 
culating over the entire superfices of the body 
perpetually losing a quantity of water by the 
action of the sudoriparous glands, the blood in 
the returning channels has thereby become 
more dense and inspissated, and is brought 
into the condition for absorbing by endosmosis 
the fluid perpetually exuding from the arteries, 








which are constantly kept on the stretch by 
the injecting force of the heart. In an appen- 
dix to the paper, the author points out a few of 
the practical applications of which the above. 
mentioned theory is susceptible. Interference 
with the function of the skin, and principally 
through the agency of cold, he observes, is the 
admitted cause of the greater number -of acute 
diseases to which mankind, in the temperate 
regions of the globe, are subject. He who is 
said to have suffered a chill has, in fact, suffered 
a derangement or suppression of the secreting 
action of his skin, a process which is altogether 
indispensable to the continuance of life; anda 
disturbance of the general health follows as a 
necessary consequence. Animals exposed to 
the continued action of a hot dry atmosphere 
die from exhaustion; but when subjected to 
the effects of a moist atmosphere of a tempera- 
ture not higher than their own, they perish 
much more speedily; being destroyed by the 
same cause as those which die from covering 
the body with an impervious glaze ; for, in both 
cases, the conditions required for the access of 
oxidised, and the removal of deoxidised plasma, 
are wanting, and life necessarily ceases. The 
atmosphere of unhealthy tropical climates dif- 
fers but little’from a vapour-bath at a tempera. 
ture of between 80° and 90° Fah. ; and the dew- 
point in those countries, as for example on the 
western coast of Africa, never ranges lower 
than three or four degrees, nay is sometimes 
only a single degree, below the temperature 
of the air. Placed in an atmosphere so nearly 
saturated with water, and of such a tempera- 
ture, man is on the verge of conditions that 
are incompatible with his existence: conditions 
which may easily be induced by exposure to 
fatigue in a humid atmosphere under a burning 
sun, or other causes which excite the skin while 
they prevent the exercise of its natural func- 
tion. The terms miasma and malaria may, ac- 
cording to the author, be regarded as almost 
synonymous with air at the temperature of from 
75° to 85° Fah., and nearly saturated with mois- 
ture. 

2. A paper was also read, entitled, “ On the 
cause of the reduction of metals from solutions 
of their salts by the voltaic circuit,” by Mr, A. 
Smee. 

March 16.—The following papers were read: 
1. “ On the import and office of the lymphatic 
vessels,” by R. Willis, M.D. That absorption 
is the special office of the lymphatic vessels, 
was until very lately a universally received 
doctrine in physiology ; but it is now admitted 
that if they exercise this faculty, it can be only 
to an inconsiderable extent; and physiologists 
of high authority have even denied that they 
possess any absorbing power at all. This last 
is the opinion of Magendie, in which the author 
concurs. So lately as 1841, Rudolph Wagner 
asserted that “ neither anatoinical nor physio- 
logical considerations render any satisfactory 
account of the import and office of the lympha- 
tics,” which, thus shorn of their ancient office, 
were repudiated as a superfluous apparatus in 
the animal mechanism. The grand organs of 
absorption the author believes to be the veins; 
and a principal object of his paper 1s to point 
out the mode in which they acquire this remark- 
able faculty. The principal condition .which 
this faculty of imbibition implies is a difference 
in density between the contents of the vessels 
which are to absorb, and the contents of those 
which furnish the matter to be absorbed. This 
difference between the arteria! and the venous 
blood, the author conceives, is accomplished by 
the abstraction from the former of a portion of 
its water by the sudoriparous glands of the skin 
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on the one hand, and by the lymphatic vessels 
onthe other. The remarkable manner in which 
the lymphatic system is developed in some of 
the lower tribes of animals, whose bodies are 
encased in an impervious horny covering, such 
as turtles, lizards, and serpents, is adduced in 
further corroboration of the author’s views. He 
regards the serous membranes as contrivances 
for the, accommodation of a great number of 
lymphatics ; and the intimate connexion which 
the function of these vessels has with the life 
and nutrition of internal organs, he thinks is 
shewn by the remarkable amount of disturbance 
consequent on inflammation, or other morbid 
condition of serous membranes. Finally, the 
author adverts to the influence which the dif- 
ference of endosmotic capability, engendered by 
the abstraction of a certain amount of water in 
the course of the circulation (first between the 
blood corpuscles and the plasma in which they 
swim, and then between the liquor sanguinis 
and the containing channels) must have on the 
capillary circulation, which he conceives it is 
calculated to facilitate. 

2. “ Further observations on the descending 
fluids of plants, and more especially the Cam- 
bium,” by Mr. G. Rainey. The author relates 
an experiment in proof of the sap descending 





from the upper to the lower part ofan exogenous 
tree, through vessels which are continuous from | 
the leaves to the roots; the course of these | 
vessels being shewn by the addition ofa solu- | 
tion of iodide of potassium after they had taken | 
up by absorption a quantity of a solution of | 
acetate of lead. The fluids in these vessels | 
are, he conceives, separated from the sap, which | 
is ascending from the roots, only by the mem- | 
brane of which they are composed. When the | 
leaf-buds of a tree are vegetating, large separa- | 
tions are observable between the cells of the 
bark, and also between the bark and the wood; 
while no such separations are apparent when 
the leaf-buds are entirely inactive. These se- 
parations are various in size and irregular in 
form; their parietes consist of rows of cells, 
piled up one above another, like the bricks of 
awall; and their cavities all communicate with 
oneanother. From these and other anatomical 
facts, which are given in detail by the author, | 
le concludes that the propulsion of the sapalong | 





dosmose, will explain the descent of the cam- 
bium, which, being the nutritious portion of 
the vegetable fluids, corresponds in its nature 
to the chyle in animals. 

_ March 23.—A paper was read, entitled, “‘ No- 
tice of an extraordinary luminous appearance 
seen in the heavens on the 17th of March, 
1843,” in a letter to S. H. Christie, Esq., by 
Sir J. Herschel. 

A paper was also in part read, entitled, “ Re- 
searches into the structure and development of 
a newly discovered parasitic animalcule of the 
human skin, the Entozoon folliculorum,” by Mr. 
E. Wilson, 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
April 7.—Mr. Faraday “ On the ventilation of 
vil and gas lamps.” Oil and gas are the two 
substances principally used for the purpose 
of procuring artificial light ; and the light 
80 procured is in constant requisition for 
‘wo great purposes, either the illumination 
of our dwellings or in lighthouses as signals 
‘o mariners. Now oil and gas both contain 
catbon and hydrogen, and it is by the com- 
bination of these elements with the oxygen 
ofthe air that the light is evolved. The car- 
bon produces carbonic acid, which is deleteri- 





ous in its nature, and oppressive in its action 


in closed apartments, The hydrogen produces 
water, which in lighthouses tends under fre- 
quently occurring circumstances to condense 
on the cold glass windows, and even freeze 
there, and then obscures a fixed light, or con- 
founds together more or less the extremes of 
bright and dark in one that revolves. A pound 
of oil contains about 0°12 of a pound of hydro- 
gen; 0°78 of carbon, and 0:1 of oxygen; when 
burnt it produces 1:06 of water and 2°86 of car- 
bonic acid, and the oxygen it takes from the 
atmosphere is equal to that contained in 13°27 
cubic feet of air. A pound of London coal-gas 
contains on an average 0°3 of hydrogen and 0°7 
of carbon; produces when burnt 2°7 of water and 
2:56 of carbonic acid gas; consumes 4°26 c. f. of 
oxygen, equal to the quantity contained in 19°3 
cubical feet of air. So a pint of oil produces 
when burnt above a pint of water, and some 
lighthouses burn fourteen, sixteen, or more pints 
of oil in a winter’s night. A London Argand 
gas lamp int a closed shop-window will produce 
in four hours two pints and a half of water 
to condense or not upon the glass or the goods, 
as it may, according to other circumstances, 
happen. As an officer of the Trinity-house, 
and under instructions from that body, Mr. Fa- 
raday was called upon to consider the ventila- 
tion of lighthouses. The ventilation of light- 
houses had especially in view the removal of 
the water produced ; but in removing that, the 
carbonic acid was also perfectly taken away, 
and the atmosphere of the lanthorn retained 
quite as pure and as free as the external air. 
The light in a lighthouse is either one large 
central lamp surrounded by a refracting and 
reflecting apparatus, or else it consists of many 
Argand lamps, each placed in the focus of its 
own particular reflector. Tor the ventilation 
of the large central lamp a metal chimney was 
fixed up over it, having a diameter of 4 inches, 
(being the diameter of the lamp chimney) as- 
cending into the cowl or top of the lanthorn, and 
delivering the burnt air, water vapour, Xc. 
close to the exit, so that it passed at once into 
the atmosphere, no part being given to the 
general air of the lanthorn. But whilst mak- 
ing this chimney perfectly efficient in carrying 
all the burnt air, &c. upwards, it was equally 
essential that no downward gust or draugitt 
from accidental circumstances should affect the 
light. This was obtained by cutting the chim- 
ney into three or four lengths, and opening out 
about 1} inches of the lower end of each length 
into a conical form, so as to be about 5} inches 
in diameter at the lowermost edge; the upper 
end of one piece is inserted about half an inch 
into the cone of the piece next above it, and 
there fixed by connecting arms. ‘The top of 
the lamp chimney is in the same manner in- 
serted into the bottom cone of the smoke-flue. 
Thus the general flue or chimney has three 
openings in its course; and so effectual is the 
system under this arrangement, that all air and 
smoke from the lamp, or any smoke purposely 
made there, goes to the very top of the chimney, 
and is delivered out into the air; whilst, on 
the contrary, any stoppage of the chimney 
above, or any downward blast of air there, has 
no effect on the burning of the lamp below. 
Then for the many single Argand lamps 
(sometimes thirty in number) which are pre- 
sent in the lanthorn, upon the other system of 
lighting ; the ventilation of these, to be practi- 
cal, must offer no obstruction to the use of the re- 
flectors or the trimming or burning of the lamps, 
or interfere sensibly with the reflective action 
of the parabolas. ‘hese points were obtained 
in the following manner: Mr. Faraday had 
considered that a large bell or chamber was not 





necessary to collect the smoke or burnt air from 
a lamp; but that, on the contrary, such an ar- 
rangement rather tended to mix the smoke with 
the air in the bell, and so, by communicating the 
contamination to a large bulk of air, rendered 
that smoke-pipe insufficient to carry off the 
whole of the air thus injured, which yet might 
be very efiectual if it had to convey only the 
burnt air, &c. from the lamp. Acting on this 


principle, he found that a piece of metal pipe . 


4 of an inch in diameter, and 2, 3, or 4 feet long, 
dipping about half an inch (more or less) into the 
glass chimney of an oil Argand lamp, was able 
not only to carry offall that rose from the lamp, 
but even to do more, for there was a current 
over the top edge and down the glass chimney, 
so that in place of any smoke coming out there, 
air rather entered from the room, and ascended 
with the smoke, &c. up the metal tube. This 
was an evil, because it affected the burning of 
the lamp (causing the wick to char sooner) 
which ought not to be affected; but it was an 
evil in the right direction, for by adjusting the 
diameter of the tube, and its insertion into the 
lamp-glass, the conditions could be so balanced 
that the burning of the lamp was left unaffected, 
and yet all the smoke conveyed away. Upon 
these principles, it was easy to apply a ramify- 
ing set of chimneys to any number of lamps in 
a lighthouse, whether fixed or revolving. The 
experiment was shewn upon a full scale, with a 
frame of lampscorresponding in sizeand number 
to one of the divisions of the Tynemouth light- 
house; its effect was perfect. 

Then came into consideration the gas and 
oil lamps of our houses and shops. Mr, Fara- 
day first spoke of the Athenaeum Club-house, 
where, in the library, upon his suggestion, the 
gas-lights of the chandelier had been venti- 
lated by pipes dipping into the lamp-glasses 
as just described, and conjoining, at a short 
distance upwards, into one central pipe which 
carried all the smoke, burnt air, sulphurous 
acid, water, &c., &c., out ofthe room. In this 
first practical experiment, many things were 
learned as to the modejof arranging the pipes; 
the disposal, when the pipes were very long, of 
the water produced, &Xc., &c.; but the objects 
sought for by the ventilation were at once and 
pertectly obtained. Then came the desire of 
modifying the system by removing the ascend- 
ing flue from its place over the lamp, not from 
any deficiency in action, but for appearance 
sake only; and finding that there was suffi- 
cient ascension-power in the main part of the 
metal chimney to allow ofa descending draught 
over the lamp, the tube, in place of going 
directly upwards, was made to turn short over 
the edge of the glass, to descend to the arm or 
bracket, to pass along it, and then ascend at the 
central part of the chandelier, or against the 
wall, if applied to a single light. To this suc- 
ceeded another form which was exceedingly 
beautiful, and appeared to be the perfection of 
lamp ventilation. A gas-lamp was lighted, 
and its glass chimney put on as in the usual 
way, but the glass-holder was so constructed 
as to sustain not merely the chimney, but an 
outer cylinder of glass larger and taller than 
the first; the glass-holder had also a chamber 
or aperture formed in it connected with the 
metal ventilating flue, and the latter passing 
horizontally to the centre of the chandelier, there 
ascended, to produce draught and carry off the 
burnt air of the lamp at the proper time. Now, 
as just described, the lamp burnt in the ordi- 
nary way, air entered beneath, and the results 
of the combustion issued out as q torrent of 
aerial impurity from above ; but on closing the 
top of the outer glass cylinder by a plate of 
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mica, though the lamp went on burning nearly 
as before, yet as regards its ventilation, there 
was a most important change; none of the 
burnt product now passed from the flame into 
the air, for the lamp was enclosed; but 
the results of combustion ascended up the 
inner glass, then descended between it and the 
outer glass, entered the horizontal part of the 
ventilating chimney, and then proceeding to 
the vertical part, was carried away into the air, 
or a chimney, or disposed of in any other man- 
} ner which circumstances might determine. 
Thus the lamp was perfectly enclosed, and 
there were several such lamps burning in 
the lecture-room, surrounded by ground-glass 
globes perfect in every part except an aperture 
in the bottom about 23 inches in diameter, 
which went over the glasses and rested on the 
glass-holder. Such lamps, having no aperture 
at the top, presented the appearance of fine 
globes of light resting upon a small bearing 
space not more than 23 in. in diameter, which 
itself also shed abundance of light through the 
air-passage in the middle. A very handsome 
chandelier of three lights was hung up in the 
room, and by its mode of burning formed a 
very striking exemplification of the system and 
its effects. 

Many experiments were made illustrative of 
the quantity of water produced by the combus- 
tion of oil and gas—of the sulphurous and sul- 
phuric acid found in this water when it resulted 
from the combustion of coal-gas—of the dele- 
terious nature of the products issuing from the 
top of the lamp-chimneys; a light held there 
was instantly extinguished; a glass jar held 
over it was instantly filled with air in which a 
taper could not burn. There was also a very 
illustrative experiment of the difference be- 
tween allowing combustion to give its products 
to the air ofa room, and carrying off these pro- 
ducts as soon as formed to the exterior: a 
short wax candle was placed burning on a 
plate, a glass jar was put over it, and the up- 
per aperture of the jar closed by a globular 
cork, through which passed a piece of glass 
tube, about half an inch in diameter and 
twelve or fourteen inches long; the tube de- 
scended to the top of the candle-flame, and was 
placed just above it. Under these circum- 
stances there was plenty of air passing into the 
jar, between it and the plate, and out by the 
tube, to supply all that was needed for combus- 
tion, and keep the glass chamber sweet: the 
consequence was, that in this position it went 
on burning for any length of time, and the jar 
was quite clear and bright ;—on moving the 
cork a little, so that the tube should not be 
over the flame, all these results changed, 
though the air-way remained exactly as betore. 
The candle now gave the products of its com- 
bustion to the general air of the glass chamber; 
the glass immediately became dull, from water 
deposited upon it; the air itself became worse 
and worse; the light became dim, and in a 
few minutes was on the point of going out. At 
this moment the tube was again placed over it, 
and then signs of recovering appeared ; the air 
gradually became better im the jar, the light 
soon returned to its former brightness, and, after 
a little while, even the dew disappeared from 
the glass; all in consequence of the proper 
ventilation of the light. As Mr. Faraday re- 
marked, the effects, though striking, may easily 
be understood by any one who will think of the 
difference of lighting a fire in the middle of a 
room, instead of under or in right juxtaposition 
to a chimney. 

One curious result of the enclosed lamp was 
the increase of light produced, which, in some 





cases, can be made to rise as high as a fourth 
more for the amount of gas produced. If the 
current through a lamp glass, when the gas is 
burning in the usual manner, be diminished, the 
flame rises in height, and the light is increased 
in amount, but is of a redder colour; the com- 
bustion in fact is not so intense, because the 
access of air is retarded, the particles of carbon 
which give the light are not so highly ignited 
but are more abundant, and are ignited for a 
longer time, though they are perfectly burnt 
before they leave the flame. The retardation 
in the present case arose from the size, breadth, 
position, and temperature of the flue. It is easy 
to see that by variations in these points the re- 
sultant draught may be made either the same, 
or greater, or smaller than that through the 
ordinary lamp-glass under ordinary circum- 
stances, and these are conditions under perfect 
and easy command. 

Many other points were read and commented 
upon in the course of the evening, which we 
have not room to enter upon. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
March 27.—Sir C. Malcolm, vice-president, in 
the chair. The paper read was “ An account 
of the Cameroons river, west coast of Africa,” 
by Captain W. Allen, R.N. In the months of 
May and June 1842, while waiting for orders 
from England respecting the future movements 
of the Niger Expedition, Captain Allen took 
advantage of the delay to examine some parts 
of the coast of Africa situated near Fernando 
Po; and he directed his attention first to the 
large estuary, called by the Portuguese the 
Cameroons, which had been partly surveyed 
by Captain Vidal, but where some large un- 
explored rivers, especially the Malimba, were 
supposed to discharge their waters. By care- 
fully feeling his way with the lead, Capt. Allen 
arrived safely at the anchorage of the palm-oil 
ships in one of the rivers, which retains the 
name of Cameroons. .Here he found esta- 
blished a large and important community, car- 
rying on an extensive trade, and possessing a 
considerable degree of civilisation. The native 
settlers here are under two chiefs, King Bell 
and King Aqua, whose respective towns, of 
great extent and well built, are separated from 
each other only by a little brook: the houses 
are interspersed with abundance of plantain 
and cocoa-nut trees, and large fields of maize. 
The situation of these towns is 5 feet above 
the river, and is comparatively healthy. As 
Captain Allen could obtain no satisfactory in- 
formation regarding the country which fur- 
nishes the palm-oil in such abundance, he 
determined to attempt the ascent of the river 
in the Wilberforce steamer, and proceeded ac- 
cordingly up the Jibareh creek, but was unable, 
from want of depth, to ascend beyond seven or 
eight miles; he therefore returned, after hav- 
ing explored the Bomano creek, coming from 
the Cameroons mountain on the west. An at- 
tempt to push the steamer up the left branch 
of thesriver proving equally unsuccessful, the 
captain resolved on a boat-excursion. He ac- 
cordingly provided with all things necessary 
a 40-foot galley, and manned it with a crew of 
nine black men, under his faithful head Kru- 
man Jack Smoke. He also took with him 
Lieut. Sidney, surveying-officer; Mr. Terry, 
chief clerk to the commissioners ; and Mr. Ster- 
ling, assistant-surgeon. Mr. Lilley kindly vo- 
lunteered to accompany him. This latter gen- 
tleman, from his connexion and knowledge of 
the customs of the natives, was of the greatest 
service. King Bell and Prince Beppo, with 
their canoes, of about thirty paddles each, were 





. 

likewise engaged to be of the party. In tie 
afternoon they started with the flood-tide, fine 
weather, and an agreeable temperature. King 
Bell’s light canoe shot ahead; and the captain 
soon found himself involved in a labyrinth of 
creeks between mud islands, overgrown with 
mangroves. A leadsman, at the boat’s head 
kept continually sounding. In some places 
the depth was ten feet, but often shoaled sud. 
denly to two or three; while from the slimy 
roots of the mangrove, and the decayed vegetable 
matter, a most offensive odour proceeded. After 
an hour’s paddling, however, they got into an 
open expanse of water, about a thousand yards 
wide. They next entered a narrow channel 
between islands of better appearance, and found 
that the mangroves cease where the salt-water 
terminates. The first trees met with were low 
palms, from which the natives make the best 
palm-oil. On’ reaching the main undivided 
river, the vegetation was found to be much 
richer. The river was four or five hundred 
yards wide; the banks low, but firm, and co- 
vered with the long grass peculiar to African 
rivers; behind this came ferns, patches of 
plantain, and bushes of endless variety of form 
and foliage, many in full flower, and nearly 
all thickly matted with innumerable graceful 
creepers. The evening was fine, and the sea- 
breeze refreshing. The temperature of the air 
was 84°, that of the water 83°. Huts were now 
seen along the banks, the property of the do- 
mestic slaves of Bell or Aqua; the cultivation 
around, and the cleanliness of the houses, de- 
noted plenty and comfort. These villages be- 
came more numerous as they advanced.. Three 
miles from the point of the Delta a tributary 
was passed,.said to be navigable to a place 
called Abo, which could be reached at sunset. 
Three miles further the boats reached what was 
called the shallowest part of the river; it was 
600 yards wide, though but just. covering the 
sand banks. The native pilot, Glasgow, said, 
however, that in two moons there would be 
plenty of water, as the grass on the right bank, 
fifteen feet high, could then be easily paddled 
over: in which case a great part of the low 
lands must be flooded. A little above this the 
river narrowed to 360 yards, with a depth of 18 
or 20 feet. Indeed, the stream is here divided 
by the Wari island, which is the commencement 
of the country of the same name, and which 
has a different dialect from that of the Came- 
roons or Dualla nation lower down. 

King Bell, who was ever ahead, had announced 
the arrival of the party at all the places as he 
went along, so that the banks were crowded 
with natives, who saluted them as they passed 
with deafening shouts, screams, and laughter. 
The country was generally level, having only a 
few eminences of a friable sandstone, to which 
the natives resort when the low lands are under 
water. They prepare for this periodical emer- 
gency by laying in a stock of provisions. At 
five in the evening the town of Andamaka was 
reached; and King Bell, wishing to go no fur- 
ther, tried to persuade the party to halt there 
for the night; but Captain Allen was anxious 
to avail himself of the yet remaining daylight 
to push on, and accordingly reached the next 
village, called Wana Makemby. Here the 
chief was absent, and his people dared not 
allow the party to enter the town in his ab- 
sence. King Bell also was unwilling to land, 
as, under the circumstances, “ he could not be 
received in a manner becoming his dignity:” 
he did not scruple, however, to share the 
hospitality of the inferior people by drinking 
deeply of their palm-wine. The place was 
dirty, the huts miserable, and the annoyance 
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from mosquitos and sandflies extreme; there 
was no place higher up within two hours pull, 
andthe people were tired. The captain, there- 
fore, dropped down again to Bona Pia, the 
janding-place of Andamaka, where they were 
received with a storm of unintelligible welcome. 
Taking from their. stores what they thought 
they might want, they walked on to Andamaka. 
Here the concourse which awaited their arrival 
was immense, and the trees crowded with black 
urchins; but no annoying act nor insulting jest 
yas indulged in at their expense. The scene 
atthe reception by the chiefis most graphically 
described by the gallant captain; but we have 
not room for it here. At the repast the table 
was a chest, which, used as table and chest 
during the life of the owner, serves him as a 
cofin when dead. The chief did not eat till 
his guests had finished their meal, when he set 
to, and ever and anon threw a bone to some 
one of his attendants, who gratefully received 
this token of royal favour. The feast over, a 
long palaver ensued on the subject of the party’s 
yisit in the river, which ended in a resolution 
to consult the fetich as to the propriety of their 
going any further up the river. The fetich 
pronounced against the travellers ; notwith- 
standing which, after asleepless night from an- 
noyances of rats, musquitos, noise, &c., the cap- 
tain resolved to proceed in spite of the fetich. 
Accordingly, the next morning the party took 
leave of their kind host of Andimaka. On 
their way down to the boat they were told, that, 
if they proceeded up the river, they would meet 
with a very bad and savage set of men; and, as 
the white men had come to their country, they 
considered themselves pledged in honour for their 
safety; and that, if they were obstinate in not 
listening to the advice of their best friends, they 
would be under the disagreeable necessity of 
shooting them themselves to prevent the disgrace 
and mortification of their being killed by bush- 
men. What this meant was easily understood ; 
so, treating the menace as it deserved, the cap- 
tain was allowed to depart without molestation ; 
and, having ascended to the upper point of the 
well-wooded and well-peopled island of Wari, 
redescended the stream by the Ebonjeh creek. 
He afterwards ascended the Yabiang, and pass- 
ed, at six miles above the confluence, a low 
wooded island, where the larger of the two 
branches of the stream was barred by large 
trees thrown across to impede the navigation 
of hostile canoes. On passing the narrower 
channel, the smell, from decayed vegetation, 
was very offensive. Beyond this the village of 
Kokki was reached, where they passed the night. 
The next morning the captain wished to pro- 
ceed to Abo; but the river became so narrow, 
and the vapours so noxious, that the party re- 
turned to the steamer. Abo was said to be 
four hours higher up, and situated near some 
rocks, over which the Yabiang falls about fifty 
feet. On descending, they passed through 
Jibareh creek, which they had before vainly 
attempted to pass in the steamer, and reached 
the vessel at ten in the morning. In this trip 
the river was ascended to a distance of forty 
miles from the sea. Local causes affected the 
magnetic needles, and prevented making ob- 
servations with them. The fine estuary of the 
Cameroons is the common receptacle of several 
streams. The principal stream is a beautiful 
river, though not to be compared with the 
Niger; in the flood-season it has water enough 
for vessels of any draught. At ninety miles 
from the sea, the navigation is said to be in- 
terrupted by rocks. Circumstances prevented 
Capt. Allen from exploring the Qua Qua river; 
but he surveyed the Cameroons or Dualla from 





Bell’s Town downwards, and connected it with 
Capt. Vidal’s survey. 

The paper goes on to describe different creeks 
which empty themselves into the estuary ; and 
states the opinion of the natives, that there is 
no water-communication round the Cameroons 
mountain to the Rio del Rey, or Rumby river. 
Slight symptoms of fever on board the Wilber- 
force induced Capt. Allen to hasten to the Bay 
of Amboises, or Ambas Bay, as it is also called. 
This bay is at the base of a lofty mountain, 
13,000 feet high, which volcanic mountain is 
described by the captain: its slopes are wooded, 
and along the sea-shore there are many villages, 
whose inhabitants were found to be very civil. 
At Brinbia is an excellent anchorage; but it is 
very hot, and the land-winds blow over the 
swamps of the estuary. There are three small 
islands in the bay of Amboises; the largest, 
only half a mile long, is high and rocky, but 
with a level surface of the richest soil, while 
the steep sides are clothed with wood; it has 
three or four springs, which, though scanty, are 
always flowing. The outer island, called Ambas, 
is smaller and nearly barren. It has, never- 
theless, a population of three or four hundred 
people, who exchange the abundant produce of 
the sea with the natives of the mainland for 
plantains and yams: they have also a good stock 
of goats and pigs. Water isscarce. The third 
island, called Bobia, and also Pirate Island, is 
the mere wreck ofan island. Its inhabitants 
owe their bad reputation to a spirit of independ- 
ence engendered by the impregnable nature of 
their abode. The anchorage is excellent in all 
parts of the bay as to holding-ground and depth ; 
and although it is a lee-shore, and there is an 
incessant swell, Capt. Allen believes it never 
blows hard here. Wood, vegetables, and live- 
stock, were procured in abundance; the latter 
at a fourth of the price at Fernando Po. Ex- 
cellent water can also be had near Kieh, but 
only at low tide, as the water gushes out at the 
foot of the rock. The disadvantage of being a 
lee-shore is amply compensated by the purity 
of the sea-breeze, which blows across the At- 
lantic, and the adjacent mainland is nearly de- 
void of mangroves and swamps; the land-wind, 
passing over the lofty mountain, is rendered 
cool and refreshing. Captain Allen concludes 
this interesting paper by observing : “ Indeed, 
from the peculiarity of its situation, and from 
local circumstances, I think that the bay of 
Amboises will be found to be the most healthy 
position on this coast of Africa. Although my 
visits were during part of the rainy season, we 
seldom had more than a shower or a tornado 
about once a day. The rest of the day was 
very beautiful ; and we were some days without 
rain.” 

Col. Nicolls, who was present at the meeting, 
communicated some observations,—the more 
valuable from his perfect acquaintance with 
this part of Africa. He particularly dwelt on 
the resources of the country, the inexhaustible 
quantity of palm-oil which may be procured, 
and the abundance and superior excellence of 
the cotton, which has been declared in Liver- 
pool to be of the very best quality. 

April 10.—Mr. W. R. Hamilton, president, 
in the chair. A paper, “ On the geography of 
Texas,” by Mr. Bollaert, was commenced; but 
we shall defer our notice of it till the whole has 
been read. 

MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
Tue eighth annual distribution of prizes took 
place in the Board-room of the hospital on 
Thursday, April 13th,— Mr. W. Tooke, in 
the chair,—being the first non-medical gen- 





tleman who had presided in this school. The 
prizes consisted of cases of instruments and 
valuable books in elegant bindings, also a pe- 
cuniary prize of twenty pounds for general pro- 
ficiency, and a magnificently bound quarto Bible, 
presented by the Rev. Dr. Laing, the excellent 
chaplain of the hospital. 

Class. 
Anatomy . 
Physiology 
Practical Ana- 

tomy ... 


Medicine . 


Lecturer. Prizes and Certificates. 
Mr. Tuson. Mr. T. P. Lane. 


Mr. E. Wilson {er Jos. Stevens. 


Joseph Kaye. 
} Mr. Rowdon . {Mr G Foote 


G. Foote. 
Mr. T. P. M, Smith. 
Mr. Kaye. 
Mr. Hamilton. 
Mr. 


( Stevens. 
Mr. Arnott. . Ue 


Dr. Hawkins. 


R. C. Greaves. 
Ir. C, R. Morgan. 
Mr. Clarke. 
* UMr. Ambler. 
Chemistry . . Mr.Fowne . {Me oe 
Materia Medica. Dr. Crawford. {ur ee 
Forensic Medi-) , Mr. T. Graham. 
im... "} Mr.DeMorgan { yr. Hetley. 
. Mr. Rogers . {Mr 7 
Mr. Francis. 
Mr. Stevens. 
Mr. Coley. 
Mr. Greaves. 
Prize of £20 for general proficiency Mr. Stevens. 
Prize for proficiency in theology, 
. Bible presented by the Chap-} Mr. Clarke. 
is ee ee me es 
After delivering the prizes, Mr. Tooke ad- 
dressed a few monitory observations to the 
students. The interesting proceedings of the 


Surgery 


Midwifery Mr. North. 


Botany . 
Clinical Medicine 


Clinical Surgery 


day were closed with an unanimous expression 
of thanks to the lecturers and the chairman. 


BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 

March 17.—Mr. J. E. Gray, president, in the 
chair. Mr. R. Castle presented a specimen of 
Aurucaria excelsa; Mr. Moore a specimen of 
Carex paradoxa (Welld.), found by him in La- 
diston woods, Mullingar, Westmeath, Ireland, 
in July last; and Colonel Jackson an interest- 
ing collection of foreign plants. Various other 
donations to the library, herbarium, and mu- 
seum, were announced; and numerous speci- 
mens of British and foreign species in the so- 
ciety’s collection were exhibited. Mr. Hen- 
frey read a paper “On the British species of 
Statice.’’* : 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

April 11.—Mr. J. Field, vice-president, in the 
chair. After the reading of an appendix to Mr. 
Mackain’s “* Account of the Glasgow Water- 
works,” a drawing was exhibited of the great 
Coradeno tank, erected in the island of Malta 
in the years 1841-2 by Mr. W. L. Arrowsmith. 
It is the largest modern covered tank in Europe, 
as it will contain 15,000 tons of water: it is 
destined to form part of the projected water- 
works for supplying Malta with good water,— 
a description of which was promised.—A letter 
was read from the late Sir J. Robison, giving 
a short account of the Artesian well at Paris. 
Sir John attributed the contortions in the cop- 
per-tube to the violent manner in which it had 
been forced down the bored hole, and even 
more so in withdrawing it. 

A description was read, by Mr. Baker, of the 
water-pressure engine constructed by Herrn 
Brendel at Freyberg. This engine is placed 
in the Alte Mordgriibe Mine, at a depth of 
360 feet beneath the mouth of the pit; the 
power employed is a column of water, which 
acting alternately upon the pistons of two cy- 
linders, each 18 inches in diameter, with nine 





* In a former Lit, Gaz., for Statice latarica read 
Statice rariflora, 
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feet stroke, gives motion to 44 pumps, in two sets 
of 22 each, placed at an angle of 45° with the 
horizon ; the suction-pipes of the highest pumps 
descend for 30 feet, dipping into the delivery 
cisterns of those immediately below them, and 
this is repeated downwards for the whole series; 
thus raising the water from the bottom of the 
mine to the point where it runs off by an adit. 
The engine requires little attention or repair; 
and it is stated that the duty performed is as 
70 to 100.—Some specimens were presented 
of screws cut in lathes. The specimens were 
cleanly cut, and were superior to the ordinary 
quality of screws. 












PARIS LETTER. 

Paris, April 15, 1843. 
Academy of Sciences: sitting of April 10.—M. 
Edmond Becquerel read an abstract of his me- 
moir, shewing experimental results in relation 
to the heat disengaged during the passage of 
electric currents through various substances, 
both solids and liquids. And, first, as to the 
conducting power of bodies, M. Becquerel says, 
provided the bodies submitted to experiment 
do not undergo changes of temperature, the 
laws of conductibility are: —1. the conducting 
power of metals is independent of the intensity 
of the current, and depends only on the di- 
mensions of the wires, according to known 
laws; 2. when an electric current passes into 
a saline solution, and when the positive elec- 
trode is the same metal as that which forms 
the base of the salt, when there is no gas given 
off at the electrodes, and when the metallic de- 
posit at the negative and the solution at the 
Positive pole are equal, then the conducting 
power of the liquid is, like the metals, inde- 
pendent of the intensity of the current; 3. when 
an electric current traverses water, rendered 
conductive in any way, or a solution of nitric 
acid, and when there is disengagement of gas, 
the conducting power depends on the intensity 
of the current; 4. when acurrent passes through 
any solution with simultaneously a deposit of 
metal and disengagement of gas, the conduct- 
ing power comes under the laws 2 and 3, so 
that experiment alone can give the expression 
of it. 

In order to measure the quantity of electri- 
city passing in the circuit in a given time, M. 
Becquerel took the quantity of gas produced by 
the electro-chemical decomposition of water, 
brought up to the same temperature and at the 
same pressure. He thus generalises his result: 

1, The quantity of heat disengaged by a cur- 
rent through a metallic wire, is directly as the 
square of the quantity of electricity which passes 
in a given time. 2. This quantity of heat is in 
direct ratio to the resistance of the wire. 3. 
Whatever the length of the wire, provided its 
diameter remain constant, if it possess the same 
quantity of electricity, the elevation of the tem- 
perature of each point of the wire will be al- 
ways the same. 4. The increase of the tem- 
perature of the different points of a metallic 
wire is inversely as the fourth of the diameter. 

In regard to the law of the disengagement of 
heat by the passage of a current through li- 
quids, he says, when the conditions are as above 
stated (No. 2 of the laws of conductibility), the 
conducting power is independent of the in- 
tensity of the current, and the quantity of heat 
disengaged is, like for metals, as the square of 
the electric intensity, and directly as the resist- 
ance of the liquid to conduction. In short, it 
appears that the laws of the disengagement of 
heat by a current of electricity through liquids, 
are the same as those for metals, if the heat set 
free by chemical action be taken into account. 


M. Serres read a memoir, the commencement 
of a series, in which the author will describe 
his researches as to the primitive development 
of the embryo. This first memoir treats des 
sacs germinateurs et de la ligne primitive des 
developpements. 

The comet was again the subject of a verbal 
communication by M. Arago, a résumé of ietters 
addressed to him. The results are very various. 
M. Plantamour acknowledges errors in his ob- 
servations, whence he deduced the perihelion 
distance 0°0045. M. Encke calculates, from 
three observations at Berlin, the perihelion 
distance 0°0101. M. Galle, from three obser- 
vations on the same days, also at Berlin, gives 
0:0113. M. Littrow, of Vienna, states it to be 
0.5767 ; but he himself suspects his observa- 
tions are not exact. M. I. Bouvard, from five 
observations at Paris, 0°00488; and MM. Lau- 
gier and Mauvais, also at Paris, and as before 
given, 0°005488. If this latter be correct, as 
Arago supposes, the comet of 1843 will have 
approached nearer the sun than any former 
known comet. M. Encke writes that the path 
of the comet, according to his observation, is 
not a parabolic or elliptical curve, but that it 
has been hyperbolic; and that, consequently, 
the comet of 1843 will disappear, never more 
to reappear. M. Arago does not agree in 
opinion with M. Encke. 

M. Hommairedchel sent a note on the dif- 
ference of level between the Caspian and the 
Black Sea. The difference he states to be 
18°309™, He does not consider that the basin of 
the former is lower than that of the latter, but 
that the height of the water is diminished in 
consequence of various local causes. 

M. E. Millon announces the existence of a 
new acid combination of chlorine and oxygen, 
formula C]. 03, which he has called chlorous 
acid, and which forms quite a series of new salts. 

M. Bisson writes that in photographic oper- 
ations, he has done away with the employment 
of the mercury-box. He uses a plate of zinc, 
covered with the proto-ioduret of mercury by 
means of a cushion moistened with nitric acid, 
and having, from its thus amalgamated surface, 
the appearance of a silver plate. The plate 
thus prepared is placed on the frame in which 
is the impression taken from the camera, and 
at a distance of about 5 to 6 millimetres from 
it. A temperature of about 12° to 15° suffices 
to raise the mercury from the amalgamated 
surface. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
April 8.—Prof. Wilson in the chair. Captain 
Postans read a paper “ On the rivers Nile and 
Indus,”’ the writing of which had been sug- 
gested by his having recently journeyed for 
some hundreds of miles along the banks of these 
two great rivers, which have so many features in 
common, although in some respects they are 
the opposites of each other. The Nile has its 
source in the equator, and the Indus in the 
regions of perpetual snows; but the latitudes 
traversed being the same in both, there are 
many curious coincidences in the climates and 
productions of the regions watered by them. 
The current and volume of the two are very 
different—the Nile proceeding uniformly and 
quietly at the rate of 2} to 3 miles per hour, 
always deep enough for navigation, and gene- 
rally confined by rocky banks, which prevent 
any very extensive inundation; the Indus, of 
greater volume and double or triple the velo- 
city, navigable only in its highest flood, and 





even then liable to sudden torrents of irresistible 
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force, so that Capt. Postans has seen it increase 
from a moderate volume to such a height and 
force as to throw a steamer of 60-horse power 
helpless on its banks, and in a few minutey 
space resume its former character. The color 
of the two rivers is very dissimilar: the water 
of the Nile is usually blue, but becomes of a 
deep brick-red during its inundation ; that of 
the Indus is at all times of a muddy stone 
colour, and though readily purified by filtration 
is not so wholesome to drink as Nile water, 
which merits all the encomiums that have been 
passed upon it. 

The boats: employed on these rivers are of 
totally opposite construction ; and Capt. Postans 
was surprised to observe that on the Nile, where 
the navigation was without danger, the boats 
were large and stoutly built, with keels fitting 
them for rough sea-work; while those used on 
the Indus are small, flat-bottomed, and frai]— 
liable to go to pieces on the least violence. 
This, we think, may be accounted for by the 
necessity of employing very shallow craft on 4 
stream which is often not above three or four 
feet in depth. Some valuable remarks are 
made on the capabilifies of the regions watered 
by these rivers, as to the amount of population 
that might be maintained upon their shores, 
The writer observes, that with a narrow strip 
of tillable land on its banks Egypt even now 
maintains 2} millions of people, and might, 
under a better government, support even triple 
that number; while in Sinde, on the shores of 
the Indus, where the extent of soil is unlimited, 
and nothing wanted but industry, the popula- 
tion does not exceed a million. In the former 
country not an inch of soil is uncultivated; in 
the latter cultivation is almost unknown, and 
the miserable inhabitant finds his almost sole 
diet in the fish which the river supplies. The 
productions of the rivers are nearly similar, the 
staple crops in both being wheat and the holcus 
sorghum, which in Egypt is called dhurra, and 
in India juwaree. The cotton, indigo, sesamum, 
and tobacco of both are of the same species; 
and the date is the principal tree visible. The 
shores of the Nile and Indus also abound with 
buffaloes, camels, mules, and asses; and poultry 
abounds in the huts of the inhabitants of both. 
These are all of the same rude and temporary 
construction, the materials being mud or reed, 
The same squalor and misery exist in both— 
the Egyptian peasant toiling only that his mas- 
ter may benefit, and the Sindian neglecting 
cultivation almost entirely. ‘The disposition of 
the inhabitants is very opposite; the’ strong 
and hardy Sindian is either sullen or melan- 
choly ; the slim Egyptian, on the other hand, is 
always singing or laughing, and the sounds of 
drollery and mirth are heard from one end of 
the country to the other. 

This part of the paper is followed by some 
observations upon the splendid manufactures 
seen every where on the Nile; which Captain 
Postans is of opinion prove only the harsh, 
monopolising system of Mohammed Ali, and the 
real short-sightedness of his views of political 
economy, but do not take away an iota from the 
misery of the Egyptian fellah, but, on the con- 
trary, saddle him with forced and ill-paid labour, 
and help to render the bulk of the population 
of one of the most productive countries of the 
world the most miserable. The writer sums up 
the comparative state of the inhabitants of the 
two countries with the remark, that the lament- 
able effects of two opposite systems are visible 
in Egypt and Sinde: the former suffers from 
misplaced and unsuitable improvements, and 
the latter from the fact that there are no Im- 





provements at all. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


March 23.—A memoir by Col. Leake was read 
«On the Greek portion of the Xanthian in- 
scriptions.” The inscription records the dedi- 
cation of the monument on which it appears, by 
the son of Iarpagus, to the twelve gods, in 
twelve verses, presenting several prosodial irre- 
wlarities. The date of the monument may be 
taken, as an approximation to the truth, half 
gay between 541 B.c., when Xanthus was taken 
by Harpagus, the general of Cyrus, and 333 B.c., 
when Lycia submitted to Alexander the Great. 
The occurrence of the letters H and Q cannot 
be regarded as affecting the question of the 
date; for though in Attica these letters were 
hardly introduced into public documents until 
after the year 403 B.c., they are found in Asiatic 
inscriptions 200 years earlier. ‘The Harpagus 
of the inscription, a person of eminence in the 
Xanthian state, was probably a descendant of 
the more celebrated individual of the same 
name already mentioned. It is stated in the 
inscription that he slew seven heavy-armed 
enemies in one day; but it is impossible to tell 
in what war this cccurred. From some slight 
remaining indications it appears that the name 
ofhis son, by whom the monument was dedi- 
cated, was Datis. The Xanthian monument in 
the British Museum, which is supposed to re- 
present the capture of the city by Harpagus, 
belongs to the end of the fifth or the beginning 
of the fourth century B.c. That we should find 
at Xanthus a public building decorated with a 
representation in Greek sculpture of a memo- 
rable event in its history, connected with the 
glory of Persia rather than with that of Greece, 
can occasion little surprise when we remember 
the close connexion of the Lycian government 
with Persia, and its separation from all the in- 
terests of European Greece. 

Respecting the Lycian inscriptions, which, 
with the twelve lines in Greek above referred 
to, cover every side of the Xanthian stile, not 
much direct information was contained in this 
memoir. No remains of the Lycian language 
have yet been met with, except such as appear 
on public monuments: its alphabet, like the 
Phrygian and Etruscan, seems to be a modifi- 
cation of the Greek. The sepulchral monu- 
ments of the Lycians were remarkable for 
splendour. “ The sculptures with which some 
of them and of the public buildings at Xanthus 
were adorned, exhibit,’”’ observed Col. Leake, 
“astyle of art clearly belonging to the brilliant 
period of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c., 
when the arts flourished in great perfection in 
the neighbouring Caria, Pamphilia, and Cilicia; 
astate of things from which, and from the mo- 
derate tribute paid to the Persian king by the 
satrap of the S.W. of Asia Minor, we may infer 
that those countries did not suffer materially 
from the supremacy of Persia.” 

A communication was read by Mr. Jerdan 
and Mr. W. S. Butler “ On the commemorative 
monument erected by Jacob and Laban,”’ who, 
though both of Chaldaic origin, are proved, by 
what occurred at the erection of that monu- 
ment, each to have adopted the language of the 
people among whom they dwelt, viz., Laban the 
Syriac, and Jacob the Canaanitish. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK :— 

,,Monday.—Geographical, 83 P..1.; Medical, 8 P.M. 
“latistical, 8 p.m.; British Architects, 8 p.m.; United 
Service Institution, 9 p.m. 

Tuesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, 8% P.M. ; Civil 
Hgineers, 8 p.M.; Zoological, 8% r.M.; Ethnological, 

ML. 


Wednesday, Society of Arts, 8 P.M.; Geological, 





8% p.M.; Medico-Botanical, 8 P.M. ; Pharmaceutical, | 
Y% P.M. 

Thursday.—Roy. Society of Literature (anniversary 
meeting), 3 p.M.; Lond. Institution (anniversary meet- 
ing), 12 o’clock ; Royal, 8% p.m.; Numismatic, 7 p.m. 

Friday.—Royal Institution, 84 rm. 

Saturday.—Zoological (anniversary meeting),1 P.M. ; 
Mathematical, 8 p.m. 


FINE ARTS. 
THE REV. MR. DANIELL. 
Ir will probably be recollected that during the 
last eighteen months various notices have ap- 
peared in the Literary Gazette, relating to a 
gentleman (the Rev. Mr. Daniell) who had 
long been known to an extensive circle as a 
very warm and diligent supporter of our church, 
and who was then travelling in the East. So 
recently as October last, intelligence reached 
us (see Lit. Gaz. No. 1346) of his melancholy 
death at Adalia, in Lycia, at the moment he had 
completed his labour and researches, and had | 
made every preparation for a return to England, 
waiting only the arrival of a vessel to convey 
him thence—an event unhappily of rare occur- 
rence at that unfrequented port. Though he 
had, by too free exposure in an unhealthy cli- 
mate, been previously visited by attacks of 
fever, and suffered in constitution, yet it may 
be presumed that this last and unavoidable 
delay determined his fate, and thereby occa- 
sioned a public loss, the value of which it would 
be difficult entirely to estimate. Mr. Daniell 
united, to a considerable share of classical ac- 
quirement, an intimate acquaintance with the 
sacred writings, and a deep sense of their im- 
portance: he moreover possessed a fine feeling 
for the arts, with the power of practically dis- 
playing it. Of a robust frame of body, his dis- 
position was ardent and penetrating, and his 
exertion in whatever he undertook at once 
energetic and untiring. Thus, fired by the re- 
collections of his early studies, and embued with 
religious sentiment, induced by a steady atten- 
tion to the graver duties of his later life, he 
went forth into those lands of his frequent con- 
templation, prepared alike to enjoy and be 
useful. His journeying extended over a wide 
field of country, most interesting to the few 
who have preceded him in the course, and pe- 
culiarly so to himself, with his double pursuit ; 
and the latter portion of his time was directed 
to a land almost unknown to Europeans. On 
his outset he traversed and examined the greater 
portion of Greece; thence he crossed to Alex- 
andria, and ascended the Nile into Nubia; then 
(reserving forthe last that Holy Land he so much 
venerated) he returned to Constantinople, and 
embarked for Palestine. {t may readily be con- 
ceived, that once in that region whence arose 
our faith, and the scene of so many miracles, 
and so much holy mystery, his contentment 
was complete, and all his energy aroused. He 
examined with patient attention every portion 
of the land, and in his progress was enabled 
to reconcile many apparently erroneous or am- 
biguous passages in the holy Scriptures, and 
fully to establish a few that admitted of doubt: 
and here, as in all other places which he visited, 
his mastery over the pencil was extensively 
used to strengthen the recollection of actual 
impressions and written memoranda, and will 
fortunately remain a lasting monument of his 
assiduity. Full of important reminiscences, 
and with a store of collected materials for future 
employment, he had now ceased from his ar- 
duous labours, and was on the eve of returning 
to his country, when he accidentally met with 
Mr. Fellowes, then on his way to recover those 
interesting marbles from the ancient city of 








Xanthus, which are now in the British Mu- 


seum. An invitation to join this expedition 
was too tempting to his ardent imagination to 
be rejected, and he set out for Lycia with the 
party. Again excited, his exertions began 
anew, and when the vessel which conveyed 
away Mr. F. and the treasure departed, he still 
remained behind and alone. In this quarter 
he has rendered an essential service to geo- 
graphy. At no former period had his labours - 
been more unremitting; but unfortunately the 
unhealthy season so dreaded in these latitudes 
had arrived, and he sunk, without the oppor- 
tunity of escape from the malaria which sur- 
rounded him, reduced through successive at- 
tacks of malignant fever, to a state of weakness 
from which, by no care at hand, he could be 
made to rally. 

We seriously deplore the loss of such a man; 
and are led to enter again upon this subject 
from our having lately been presented with a 
sight of nearly two-hundred of the foreign draw- 
ings of Mr. Daniell, which have already reached 
this country. It is said that about forty more 
remain behind at Adalia, all of which relate to 
that neighbourhood of newly-acquired interest, 
or to some other parts of Lycia. We have seen 
before, and admired with intense pleasure, 
similar works, both in their original state 
and transferred to copper by our esteemed 
artists, and have expressed our deserved praise, 
our unqualified satisfaction at the painter-like 
productions before us; but it was reserved for 
us till now to investigate a set of elaborate 
sketches, taken in countries with which we have 
no other means of becoming acquainted, where 
the most scrupulous fidelity has been the suc- 
cessful aim of the draftsman, and which indeed 
appear to us to be the very transcript of na- 
ture. We can perceive here no ambition to 
produce an agreeable picture; to alter or em- 
bellish—no generalising of effects and forms, 
so visible sometimes in other performances, by 
which identity is destroyed at the expense of 
an acquisition possibly of questionable advan- 
tage. Mr. Daniell’s intention, throughout the 
great variety of his subjects, appears to have 
been single—his aim was truth; and we do not 
hesitate to say that there is an individuality, an 
internal evidence of fidelity about his sketches, 
which enable us to pronounce that his success 
has been complete. It is to be hoped that 
some one of our extensive publishers in this 
way may, ere long, examine these important 
drawings, and be induced to enter into some 
arrangement with the heirs of their late author, 
so that a portion of them at least may be mul- 
tiplied, and placed before the public. Even 
though much of this ground may be pre-occu- 
pied by the splendid genius of David Roberts, 
still we are of opinion that as a speculation it 
would amply reward him. Some of the relics 
of Egyptian magnificence have never before, 
we think, been brought home to us so satis- 
factorily; but we must, at the same time, con- 
sider that portion of the collection comprising 
the views around Adalia and Xanthus, as well 
as other parts of Lycia, the most precious, and 
their interest has been singularly increased since 
the arrival among us of those inestimable mar- 
bles from the very spot, and for which we are 
indebted to Mr. Fellowes. The inspection of 
these drawings, which on the one hand afforded 
us so much pleasure, yet brought with it, as in 
most things of this chequered life, a considerable 
degree of painful feeling; for, while dwelling 
on the withering atmosphere they generally 
exhibit, we could not be insensible to the pri- 
vation and suffering their author must have 
undergone to procure them, and the fatal re- 
sult of his delightful and exemplary labours, 
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SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
THE propitious weather and good light, we are 
glad to see, induce many visits to this exhibi- 
tion before the other galleries open upon the 
public. Running over the rooms we have yet 
only slightly touched, we would point to 

249. An old Mill on the Ouse, by J. Bodding- 
ton, like 54 (previously noticed), and six or 
eight other sylvan scenes (see 367), a very 
pleasing specimen of English landscape. There 
is a little of sameness in the treatment and 
colouring, so that it would not do to hang them 
all together; but singly or in couples they are 
natural and sweet. 

268. A Flower Girl. S. Baldwin.—Is not she? 

381. The Youthful Metastasio delivering an 
Improvvisazione. E. Latella——Some good Italian 
characters ; one laughing boy on the right espe- 
cially well painted, The subject is well chosen, 
and, with several other productions, displays 
the talent of the artist to advantage and in a 
right line. 

427. Study of a Head. C. Baxter.—A very 
pretty and feeling performance, and one of 
much promise. 

489. Unfinished Storm off Scarborough. The 
late T. C. Hofland.—Alas, poor Yorick! How 
finely has he adorned these walls ; and his last 
touch is here! 

507. The Fifth of November. T. Clater.—Of 
Clater we have already spoken; but every 
young admirer of art should spend a few 
minutes before this “ proper Guy.” 

The Water-Colour Room has above a hun- 
dred subjects, some of them laudable, some 
caricaturish, and some below—i. e. at the bot- 
tom of the water. The sculpture is but scanty, 
and need not detain us from our Vale. 


Ttaly. Part XV. By W. Brockedon. 
ANoTHER excellent Part. The views of Naples 
and Padua both superb. 

Portraits of the Princes and People of India. By 
the Hon. E. Eden. Taken during the Years 
1838-41. Drawn on stone by Lowes Dickin- 
son. Part I. London, Dickinson and Son. 

In a recent Lit. Gazette we gave an account 
of the originals from which this work is now 
proceeding, as they were exhibited by Messrs. 
Dickinson in Bond Street; and, having paid 
them the compliments their merits and interest 
so justly deserved, we have at present only to 
speak of their transfer to the stone by the very 
able artist to whom that task has been com- 
mitted. On his execution we have unqualified 
praise to bestow. Nothing of the character of 
his subjects has been lost, whilst he has amended 
such slight errors in drawing as had escaped a 
lady’s pencil, and given great freedom and effect 
to every portion of the work. Portraits of Dost 
Mahommed and several of his family open the 
volume with éclat ; and the Maha- Raja, a Hin- 
doo Fakeer, servants of various grades, a group 
of Akalees, and a Raja mounted on his state- 
elephant, fill up the measure of this first No. in 
a very excellent style. The publie curiosity at- 
tached to many of the persons thus figured will 
add to the temporary popularity of the design ; 
but it possesses qualities which will recommend 
it altogether to permanent favour as a clear 
and happy illustration of Indian life. 


The Rev. John Williams. Designed and printed in 
Oil-Colours by the Patentee, George Baxter. 
The Rev. Robert Moffat. Ditto. 
THE advertisement in our last number de- 
scribed Mr. Baxter’s ingenious process; of 
which, however, we have had reason to speak 
very favourably. on former occasions. The 
above missionary portraits are excellent exam- 


ples of what it can achieve in the way of fur- 
nishing popular portraits in a style fit for every 
locality, from the ship cabin and humble par- 
lour to the amateur’s study and gallery of art. 
They are dark, but the effect is exceedingly 
good, and the accessories are well imagined, 
and well painted in, to illustrate the characters 
of these pious men. Their likenesses will, we 
feel assured, command, as they merit, an im- 
mense circulation among the religious commu- 
nity. 

Buonaparte.— A whole-length pen-and-ink 
portrait of Napoleon, by Mr. Minasi, is another 
extraordinary specimen of the aged artist’s per- 
fect hand, and well merits the notice of any 
patron ofart. The scene is St. Helena, and 
the rays of a descending sun, o’ershadowed by 
a cloud, are executed with wonderful delicacy. 

Caricatures. — Four new H.B.’s enliven the 
Easter-holidays. No. 769. The Duke asa Street- 
sweeper, clearing the dirt left behind in Down- 
ing Street by Lord Palmerston, makes a droll 
contrast of the two men. The next represents 
the same noble lord as Cupid blowing bubbles— 
his speech against the American treaty and 
French fisheries. The fate of Actzon pre- 
sents us with Lord Ellenborough as a Stag, and 
Lord Palmerston Actzon, worried by the Dogs 
Brougham, Hume, and Roebuck. Three United 
Statesmen conclude the set—atriv of Brougham, 
Ashburton, and Wellington, arm in arm, walk- 
ing cosily down Piccadilly. The expression 
of their countenances full of humour. 


The Art-Union of London holds its general 
meeting on Tuesday forenoon, in Drury Lane 
theatre, with H. R. H. the Duke of Cambridge 
in the chair. 

Water-Colours.—Next Thursday is appointed 
for the private view of the New Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours. 

On Saturday next the Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours also open their annnal Exhibi- 
tion for a private view. 


THE DRAMA. 


Her Majesty's Theatre-—On Tuesday Grisi 
made her first appearance this season, in Norma; 
she sang, if possible, with greater power and 
richness than ever. She is much stouter, and 
looks remarkably well. Lablache as Orobeso, 
and Moltini as Adelgisa, also were added to the 
now efficient corps. Conti as Pollione was not 
quite so effective as we have heard him; the 
opera as a whole, however, was highly satisfac- 
tory. Ifso Norma, what shall we say of Semira- 
mide, on Thursday ? Notwithstanding the disap- 
pointment in consequence of the indisposition of 
Lablache, and much grumbling and active oppo- 
sition to his substitute, Guibilei, it was splen- 
didly given. Fornasari as 4ssur was magnifi- 
cent; it is almost impossible to conceive a more 
expressive voice ; he was occasionally startling. 
And what with energy and passion of manner, 
careful acting, appropriate costume, and fine 
person, it was a grand and triumphant effort. 
Grisi was also in perfect voice, and throughout 
must have delighted the most coldly fastidious. 
Brambilla has returned to her old part Arsace, 
little altered, save that her voice is somewhat 
more husky ; her musical knowledge, her style 
and expression, are, however, very charming. 
The introduction of dancing after each act of 
the opera extends the performances to too late 
an hour,—they did not conclude on Thursday 
until two o’clock, we hear. We had left some 
time before. The house was crammed, more 
numerously than fashionably. 








Drury Lane.—Easter Monday was observed as 


a holyday here, by the presentation, after Mac. 
beth, of a fairy extravaganza, called Fortunig 
and his Seven Gifted Servants. It is written by 
Mr. Planché, and quite worthy of his most suc- 
cessful efforts in this entertaining style of dra- 
matic composition and exhibition. Hitherto, 
such pieces have been most effectively pro. 
duced on the boards of smaller theatres; but, 
in the present instance, the means of greater 
space have been happily turned to the advan. 
tage of the representation; and one scene jn 
particular, of a race and race-course, could not 
have been haff so exciting and popular where 
cramped for room, as on the deep and wide 
stage of Old Drury. Indeed the author’s talent 
in managing to put every part into action with 
inventive skill, was never more apparent than 
in his adaptation to the eye of such difficult ma- 
terials as this imaginative tale presented to be 
overcome. We ought also to notice the smart. 
ness displayed in the dialogue, which sparkles 
not merely with clever puns and telling points, 
but abounds with witty allusions to passing 
events, which ever and anon raised hearty 
laughter througheut the house, from dress- circle 
to topmost gallery. Thus, when Fortunio says 
to his gifted steed, “I wish to ask you a ques- 
tion,” and the horse answers, ‘Is it a corn- 
question ?’’ there was a general horse-laugh; 
and though the subject had been “ sifted on 
these boards before,” it certainly never met 
with louder applause, either from the stalls or 
any other part. And if well written, well con- 
trived, and well wrought out in every respect, 
when we add that the “ Easter absurdity” is 
equally well acted, we have told our readers, 
old and young, where they can have a very 
pleasing and merry evening’s amusement. For- 
tunio, Miss P. Horton, is the beau ideal of a 
prince favoured by fairies; a gentle swash- 
buckler, of first-rate assurance, no doubt in- 
spired by having such a tail as Strongback, 
Light-foot, Fine-ear, and the other four prodi- 
giously gifted followers, all of whom, by the by, 
acquitted themselves of their characters to per- 
fection. Then the little we had of Baron Dun- 
over, her father, a nobleman in a dilemma 
(Morris Barnett), was ludicrously comic ; and 
her sisters, Pertina and Flirtina (Mrs. New- 
combe and Miss Ellis), also filled up the early 
scenes with appropriate vivacity. King 4l- 
fourite (Hudson) was the essence of courtly 
manners and want of feeling except for self; 
and sung and acted a capital parody on “ We 
all went a gypsying” so humorously as to be 
unanimously encored. The Princess Vindicta, 
his half-sister (Mrs. C. Jones), personated that 
loving-hater in the most genuine vein; and 
Selby, the Emperor Matapa, cousin to the Great 
Bear, beat his cousin hoilow; as his daughter 
Volante (Miss Webster), with a pretty Spanish 
dance, did not Light-foot in the race for the ra- 
vished treasures, though the hocussing trick 
performed upon the latter gave her (as well as 
Fortunio) a terrible start. The whole thing 
was excellently well done; and when we have 
praised the scenery, the dresses, and the ma- 
nifestations of the powers of the gifted servitors, 
we have only to add that Mrs. Serle was a splen- 
did Elfin Queen, and Mr. Stilt a Dragon, when 
sober capital, when drunk inimitable. The 
curtain fell to shouts of approbation ; and For- 
tunio may be considered a very fortunate hit. 
The Haymarket, having undergone some 1n- 
ternal improvements—new painting, backs to 
the pit-seats, a judicious alteration in the stage 
and boxes nearest to it, and the introduction of 
gas for lighting—opened on Monday with the 
School for Scandal, as well as the school for can- 





dle. Mr. Webster has got a strong comic com- 
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pany together; and the play was in general 
acted as well as it could now be done. 

On Tuesday, Miss Bennett, daughter of Mr. 
G. Bennett, made her début as Widow Cheerly, 
in The Soldier's Daughter ; and displayed talents 
which, with her lady-like demeanour, sweet 
manners, and handsome countenance, promise 
to make her a valuable acquisition to the stage 
in a line where there is at present much defi- 
ciency. Mr. Leonard, the Mr. O'Neil of last 
season, played Teague in Honest Thieves; and 
on Thursday the Bashful Irishman, in a new 
piece of thatname. He did not make it tell so 
much as could be wished, 

Princess's Theatre.—Here an English version 
of Rossini’s opera, Tancredi, and a short farce, 
have preceded an amusing Easter piece, The 
Three Graces. The opera has been got up 
with all necessary ornament: the scenery good 
and the dresses handsome. Owing to the in- 
disposition of a young lady, who was to have 
sustained the part of Amenaide, it was under- 
taken by Miss Turpin at short notice, and the 
music was by her faithfully given. Miss Sara 
Flower, whose début at Drury Lane as Feliz, 
or the Pippo of La Gazza Ladra, promised so 
well, played Zancredi. Her voice is as fine as 
any we have heard for years; a pure and rich 
contralto; and her musical education has evi- 
dently been conducted in a good school. Miss 
Flower is young, and not accustomed to the 
stage; but she has in her the germs not only 
of vocal, but of dramatic excellence, which will, 


with care and study, be fully realised to her, | 


and ensure her great success. <Argerio fell to 
the share of Mr. Belton, a sweet but weak 
tenor (a first appearance). And Mr. Weiss, 
as Orbazzano, displayed his really fine voice to 
advantage. The Three Graces, Wright, P. Bed- 


ford, and Oxberry, and Misses E. Stanley, E. 
Honnor, and Wilkinson, with Wieland as Pan, 
and with new and appropriate scenery, clean 
gay dresses, lively parodies, and brisk libretto, 
hitting at the topics of the day, went off amidst 


peals of Jaughter and much applause. A pas 


dead, is so curiously characteristic of a distin- 
guished living writer, that it has induced us to 
return to the volume where it is to be found, 
for the sake of copying it into our own pages. 
“ Letter from the Rev. Sydney Smith to Mr. L. Horner. 
Combe Florey, 26th August, 1842. 

‘“‘ My dear sir,—You desire me to commit to 
paper my recollections of your brother, Francis 
Horner. I think that the many years which 
have elapsed since his death have not at all im- 
paired my memory of his virtues, at the same 
time that they have afforded me more ample 
means of comparing him with other important 
human beings with whom I have become ac- 
quainted since that period. I first made the 
acquaintance of Francis Horner at Edinburgh, 
where he was among the most conspicuous 
young men in that energetic and infragrant city. 
My desire to know him proceeded first of all 
from being cautioned against him by some excel- 
lent and feeble people to whom I had brought 
letters of introduction, and who represented 
him to me as a person of violent political opin- 
ions; I interpreted this to mean a person who 
thought for himself—who had firmness enough 
to take his own line in life, and who loved truth 
better than he loved Dundas, at that time the 
tyrant of Scotland. I found my interpretation 
to be just, and from thence, till the period of his 
death, we lived in constant society and friend- 
ship with each other. There was something 
very remarkable in his countenance—the com- 
mandments were written on his face; and I 
(have often told him there was not acrime he 
might not commit with impunity, as no judge 
or jury who saw him would give the smallest 
degree of credit to any evidence against him. 
There was in his look a calm settled love of all 
| that was honourable and good—an air of wisdom 
and of sweetness ; you saw at once that he was a 
great man, whom nature had intended fora leader 





of human beings: you ranged yourself willingly 
| under his banners, and cheerfully submitted to 
| his sway. He had an intense love of knowledge ; 


de trois by the Graces, in ludicrous imitation of | he wasted very little of the portion of life con- 


a like dance nearer the Haymarket, is irresist- 
ibly droll; and although Paul Bedford looks 
frightened to death at an encore, there is no 
escaping such compliment. A few querulous 
persons on Monday, finding fault with a few 
moments’ delay on the part of the management, 
kept us, by their noise and interruption, some 
twenty minutes later than necessary; but we 
departed at last heartily pleased and sed 
with the fun and frolic of the Three Graces. 
We must not omit naming Mr. Walton, an 
amorous king, Miss Turpin, a shrewish jealous 
queen, and their minister, who all exerted 
themselves to the utmost, and successfully. 

Astley's Amphitheatre.—Mr. Batty has opened 
the new amphitheatre with great force and 
spirit, and has, we should think, made but one 
holyday of the whole week, with his attractive 
performances. ‘Ihe house looks fresh and gay, 
and the very horses seem to exert themselves as 
if they enjoyed it. . Success is a mighty stimu- 
lant, and the whole goes so vivaciously, that 
though there is only one Fool, all the rest ap- 
pear to be Merry-men. 

Olympic.—A novelty, Our Village, or Lost and 
Found, a drama divided into lapses of years, 
signalised Easter Monday here. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
LIFE OF FRANCIS HORNER. 
Ix our brief notice of this work (Lit. Gaz., 
No. 1366), we overlooked an interesting letter 
which appears in the appendix; and which, 


| ceded to him, and was always improving him- 
self, not in the most foolish of all schemes of 
education, in making long and short verses, 
and scanning Greek choruses; but in the mas- 
culine pursuits of the philosophy of legislation, 
of political economy, of the constitutional his- 
tory of the country, and of the history and 
|changes of ancient and modern Europe. He 
had read so much, and so well, that he was a 
contemporary of all men, and a citizen of all 
states. I never saw any person who took such 
a lively interest in the daily happiness of his 
friends. If you were unwell, if there was a 
sick child in the nursery, ifany death happened 
in your family, he never forgot you for an in- 
stant! You always found there was a man with 
a good heart who was never far from you. He 
loved truth so much, that he never could bear 
any jesting upon important subjects. I re- 
member one evening the late Lord Dudley and 
myself pretended to justify the conduct of the 
government in stealing the Danish fleet; we 
carried on the argument with some wickedness 
against our graver friend; he could not stand 
it, but bolted indignantly out of the room; we 
flung up the sash, and, with loud peals of 
laughter, professed ourselves decided Scandi- 
navians; we offered him not only the ships, but 
all the shot, powder, cordage, and even the bis- 
cuit, if he would come back: but nothing could 
turn him; he went home; and it took us a 
fortnight of serious behaviour before we were 
forgiven. Francis Horner was a very modest 
person, which men of great understanding sel- 





whilst it pays just tribute to the virtues of the | dom are. 


jof his life. 


| 


It was his habit to confirm his opi- 
nion by the opinions of others; and often to 
form them from the same source. His success 
in the House of Commons was decided and im- 
mediate, and went on increasing to the last day 
Though put into parliament by 
some of the great borough lords, every one 
saw that he represented his own real opinions: . 
without hereditary wealth, and known as a 
writer in the Edinburgh Review, his indepen- 
dence was never questioned: his integrity, sin- 
cerity, and moderation, were acknowledged by 
all sides, and respected even by those impudent 
assassins who live only to discourage honesty and 
traduce virtue. The House of Commons, as a 
near relation of mine once observed, has more 
good taste than any man in it. Horner, from 
his manners, his ability, and his integrity, be- 
came a general favourite with the house; they 
suspended for him their habitual dislike oflaw- 
yers, of political adventurers, and of young men 
of conseederable taalents from the North. Your 
brother was wholly without pretensions or affec- 
tation. I have lived along time in Scotland, and 
have seen very few affected Scotchmen; of those 
few he certainly was not one. In the ordinary 
course of life, he never bestowed a thought upon 
the effect he was producing; he trusted to his 
own good nature, and good intentions, and left 
the rest to chance. Having known him well 
before he had acquired a great London repu- 
tation, I never observed that his fame produced 
the slightest alteration in his deportment: he 
was as affable to me, and to all his old friends, 
as when we were debating metaphysics in a 
garret in Edinburgh. I don’t think it was in 
the power of ermine, or mace, or seals, or lawn, 
or lace, or ofany of those emblems and ornaments 
with which power loves to decorate itself, to have 
destroyed the simplicity of his character. I 
believe it would have defied all the corrupting 
appellations of human vanity: serene, honour- 
able, right honourable, sacred, reverend, right 
reverend, lord high, earl, marquis, lord mayor, 
your grace, your honour, and every other vocable 
which folly has invented and idolatry cherished, 
would all have been lavished on him in vain. 
The character of his understanding was the ex- 
ercise of vigorous reasoning, in pursuit of im- 
portant and difficult truth. He had no wit; nor 
did he condescend to that inferior variety of 
this electric talent which prevails occasionally 
in the north, and which, under the name of 
Wut, is so infinitely distressing to persons of 
good taste: he had no very ardent and poetical 
imagination, but he had that innate force, which, 
*‘——Quemvis perferre laborem 

Suasit, et induxit noctes vigilare serenas 

Querentem dictis quibus, et quo carmine demum 

Clara sux possit prepandere lumina menti.’ 
Your late excellent father, though a very well- 
informed person, was not what would be called 
a literary man, and you will readily concede to 
me that none of his family would pretend to 
rival your brother in point of talents. I never 
saw more constant and high principled-attention 
to parents than in his instance; more habitual 
and respectful deference to their opinions and 
wishes. I never saw brothers and sisters, over 
whom he might have assumed a family sove- 
reignty, treated with more cheerful and endear- 
ing equality. I mention these things, because 
men who do good things are so much more valu- 
able than those who say wise ones, because the 
order of human excellence is so often inverted, 
and great talents considered as an excuse for 
the absence of obscure virtues. Francis Horner 
was always very guarded in his political opinions 
—guarded, I mean, against the excesses into 





which so many young men of talents were be- 
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trayed by their admiration of the French revo- 
lution. He was an English whig, and no more 
than an English whig. He mourned sincerely 
over the crimes and madness of France, and 
never for a single moment surrendered his un- 
derstanding to the novelty and nonsense which 
infested the world at that strange era of human 
affairs. Iremember the death of many eminent 
Englishmen ; but I can safely say, I never re- 
member an impression so general as that excited 
by the death of Francis Horner. The public 
looked upon him as a powerful and safe man, 
who was labouring not for himself or his party, 
but for them. They were convinced of his ta- 
lents, they confided in his moderation, and they 
were sure of his motives; he had improved so 
quickly, and so much, that his early death was 
looked on as the destruction of a great statesman, 
who had done but a small part of the good which 
might be expected from him, who would infal- 
libly have risen to the highest offices, and as 
infallibly have filled them to the public good. 
Then as he had never lost a friend, and made so 
few enemies, there was no friction, no drawback; 
public feeling had its free course ; the image of 
a good and great man was broadly before the 
world, unsullied by any breath of hatred; there 
was nothing but puresorrow! Youth destroyed 
hefore its time, great talents and wisdom hurried 
to the grave, a kind and good man, who might 
have lived for the glory of England, torn from 
us in the flower of his life !—but all this is gone 
and past, and, as Galileo said of his lost sight, 
‘ It has pleased God it should be so, and it must 
piease me also.’—Ever truly yours, 
“ Sypney Suir.” 


THE COCKNEY CATECHISM, 
OR 
LONDON ONE LIE! 
Lesson XVI. 
Aunt Margery. In a holyday-week, my dears, 
we must not think much of lessons, and I will 
use the pause to make two or three observa- 
tions. You will remember that soon after cur 
course of instruction began, I was accused of 
acting harshly by the middle class ‘of trades- 


people in exposing the tricks and frauds of 


their various pursuits. But nothing could be 
more unjust. I never thought of any particular | 
order or class, but waged war against dishonesty 
wherever it existed ; and, in truth, I rather ex- 
pected that the fair dealer of every class would 
thank me for denouncing the means through 
which his business was sapped aud his profits 
spoilt. I could not imagine any general outcry, 
“that was levelled at me.” But the truth is 
that “ going ahead”’ is the spirit and fashion of 
the times. We are all spring-heeled Jacks, 
and every body tries to jump farther than his 
neighbour. To score beyond all other chalks 
is the ambition of every pursuivant of wealth ; 
and it cannot be matter of wonder that infinite 
corruption is mixed up in the struggle. Human 
nature is very fallible, and strong temptations 
are held out, where the mere possession of 
money, per fas aut nefas, is the surest passport 
to the highest consideration and enjoyment of 
life. 

Phi. I did not know you understood Latin, 
aunt. 

Aunt M. Only such phrases as have become 
English by their frequent use. My knowledge 
is very limited even in that way. But fas est ab 
hoste doceri. 

Pri. Bravo! 

Aunt M. The principle I have been explain- 
ing, has just now received a new and striking 





exemplification, and in a quarter above those 


to which it has erroneously been fancied by 
some, that my remarks and revelations applied. 
The eminent merchant of London figures as 
foully in the Custom-house transactions, as the 
little back-alley chandler does in my books. 

Some million of pounds sterling have been 
notoriously swindled from the Exchequer within 
less than two years, by collusion, subornation, 
perjury, and villany : the principal performers 
being “ the most respectable (i. e. the richest) 
houses in London” in particular branches of 
foreign trade; and the revenue officers whom 
they had seduced from their duty by bribes 
which enabled them to strut and flourish above 
their sphere. ‘Of these London Liars, the Times 
newspaper states: “‘ Some cf them are moving 
in the higher walks of the mercantile world, 
others in the more humble sphere of retail 
shopkeepers; all, however, have cheated the 
revenue in various degrees, and, what is worse, 
all of them have more or less assisted to cor- 
rupt the public officers of the Customs. The 
scheme evidently has been a deeply laid one ; 
it has had its ramifications both in this country 
and in France to an extent which it is scarcely 
possible to conceive, and has been carried on 
with a regularity and success which argues lit- 
tle for the honesty of the parties engaged in it, 
or for the vigilance of those public officers 
whose duty it is to detect such schemes.” If 
such are at the top, what can we expect at the 
bottom ? 

Phi. When rogues fall out, honest men get 
their own. 

Aunt M. That’s as it may happen. But 
having taken an opportunity of declaring my 
own purpose, and at the same time of shewing 
how wide is the range of the evil to be cor- 
rected (depending on the passion of the age in 
which we live)—the evil of a system, and not 
peculiar to any section of the community—l 
shall now ask you to sally out, and if we do 
drive to Greenwich fair, you will only see moun- 
tebanks and jugglers pursuing similar courses 
to the “‘ most eminent and respectable importers 
of foreign merchandise”’—all for the same object 
—to live in greater luxury and a superior man- 
ner to their neighbours. 

{Our friend Blackwood seems to have been fol- 
lowing up some of our early Lessons. Ex. gr. :] 

“A gentleman never affects military air or 
costume, if he is not a military man, and even 
then avoids professional rigidity and swagger 
as much as possible; he never sports spurs or 
a riding-whip, except when he is upon horse- 
back, contrary to the rule observed by his an- 
tagonist the snob, who always sports spurs and 
riding-whip, but who never mounts higher than 
a threepenny stride on a Hampstead donkey. 
Nor does a gentleman ever wear a moustache, 
unless he belongs to one of the regiments of 
hussars, or the household cavalry, who alone 
are ordered to display that ornamental exuber- 
ance. Foreigners, military or non-military, 
are recognised as wearing hair on the upper 
lip with propriety, as it is the custom of their 
country; but no gentleman here thinks of 
such a thing, any more than he would think of 
sporting the uniform of the tenth hussars. 
There is an affectation among the vulgar clever 
of wearing the moustache, which they clip and 
cut @ la Vandyk: this is useful, as affording a 
ready means of distinguishing between a man 
of talent and an ass—the former, trusting to 
his head, goes clean shaved, and looks like 
an Englishman ; the latter, whose strength lies 
altogether in his hair, exhausts the power of 
Macassar in endeavouring to make himselfaslike 
an ourang-outang as possible. Another thing 
must be observed by all who would successfully 


ape the gentleman ;—never to smoke cigars jp 
the street in mid-day. No better sign can you 
have than this of a fellow reckless of decency 
and behaviour; agentleman smokes, ifhe smokes 
at all, where he offends not the olfactories of the 
passers-by. Nothing, he is aware, approaches 
more nearly the most offensive personal insult 
than to compel ladies and gentleman to inhale, 
after you, the ejected fragrance of your penny 
Cuba or your three-halfpenny mild Havannah.” 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE ISLAND OF THE EARTHQUAKE, 


An island lay upon the placid sea, 
Calm, in its glowing beauty, as the dream 
Of a fair child, who sees in ecstasy 
Some heavenly vision on its slumbers beam; 
Where all that’s beautiful in hue and form, 
Bright flowers, and birds whose plumage seems of 
zems, 
And golden fruits, and regions ever warm 
With life and joy; and plants, whose giant stems 
Are crown’d with blossoms like the amethyst; 
And silver streams making sweet melody, 
As with the air they keep their gentle tryst ; 
And all things fair seem blent harmoniously, 
Thus calm and beautiful that Island lay, 
And many the soft silent morn did bless, 
Who, at the fading of the star of day, 
Were hopeless, wretched, homeless, fatherless! 
One moment, and a low convulsive moan 
Came from the heaving bosom of the earth; 
It trembled—palm-groves, cities, towers, are gone— 
Yon mass of ruins tell where they had birth! 
A weeping mother came to seck her child, 
Now cradled in its grave; reproachfully 
A beauteous boy besought, in accents wild, 
The hollow earth to set his parents tree— 
Alas! his only answer was the sigh 
Of the night-wind, the frown of the dark sky. 
Yet there were some who knelt in grateful prayer— 
The loved beyond all other earthly prize, 
Heaven, in its pitying love, did gently spare; 
Still in that Island songs of praise arise, 
Echoed by angel-voices in the skies ! 
M. E. M. G. 
SONNET. 
Here let me sit, beneath this shady beech, 
Screen’d from the fervour of the noonday beam, 
And gaze with fondness on those lips, whose speech, 
In converse eloquent, like swelling stream 
Pure from its source, pours forth its silver rill, 
And chains the charméd ear with magie art: 
What bliss to know that heaving bosom still 
Is the lov’d cradle of this throbbing heart, 
Where all my wishes, all my thoughts, may rest, 
In weal, in woe !—foretaste of heaven on earth! 
What is the world to me, thus truly blest, 
Who, in my home, beside my lowly hearth, 
Find in the magic of a smile repose, 
More than its pomp, its honours, wealth — 
A. T.Q 





VARIETIES. 

In Messrs. Christie and Manson's picture-sale 
of to-day, the principal feature is an upright 
landscape by Zuccarelli, which, if judiciously 
cleaned, will be a good specimen of the master. 
Two Old Vandevelde drawings, in pen, are ex- 
traordinary sea-pieces from such materials; and 
there are some other small and curious pictures, 
including a beautifully finished scriptural sub- 
ject, on vellum, by L., Huquier. 

Wordsworth has been appointed poet-laureate. 
We wonder if the new Bird will sing; or keep 
the office mute, as of late. There are royal 
events to evoke the Muse. Low lies the head 
of His Royal Highness of Sussex; and our 
| Sovereign Lady happily promises a more cheer- 
jing theme. In olden times,a whole Helicon 
| would have been vocal with such touching sub- 
|jects. We lament to state that His Royal 
| Highness departed this life at half-past twelve 
| yesterday. His loss will be deplored, especially 
by the Masonic world, at whose great annual 
festival on Wednesday he intended to preside, 
and even to a late period expressed a hope of 
being able to take the chair. . : 

Roman Antiquities. —Beneath an ancient cairn, 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 











on the hill of Knockie in Glentanner, has been 
found a very interesting treasure of bronze 
vessels, celts, spear-heads, bracelets, armlets, 
rings, and other relics of remote antiquity. 

Guy of Warwick.— A hitherto unknown ms. 
of the end of the thirteenth century, in old 
French, of this renowned tale, has, it is said, 
been discovered in the Wolfenbuttel library. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


In the Press.—Letters written during a Journey to 
Switzerland in the Autumn of 1841, by Mrs. Ashton 
Yates, 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Rambles of the Emperor Ching Tih in Keang Nan: 
a Chinese Tale, translated by Tkin Shen; with an 
jntroduction by J. Legge, D.D., 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s.— 
The Home; or, Family Cares and Family Joys, by 
Frederika Bremer, translated by Mary Howitt, 2 vols. 
ost 8v0, 2ls.—Eva St. Clair, and other collected Tales, 
py G. P. R, James, Esq., 2 vols. post 8vo, 2ls. — The 
History of Newenham Abbey, in the moor A of Devon, 
by J. Davidson, 12mo, 5s. cloth.—Ancient [rish Pave- 
ment-Tiles, exhibiting 32 Patterns, illustrated by 40 
Engravings, after the Originals: with Introductory 
Remarks by T. Oldham, 4to, 5s. sewed. — Diodati de 
Christo Grace Loquente Exercitatio, &e., edited by 
0. T. Dobbin, LL.D., 12mo, 5s, — Historical Records 
of the First Madras European Regiment, 8vo, 18s,— 
The Pastor-Chief; or, the Escape of the Vaudois, 
3 vols, post 8vo, 12. lls. 6¢.—The King’s Son; a Ro- 
mance, edited by Mrs. Hofland, 3 vols. post 8vo, 
l/, lls, 6d. — An Apology for the Revival of Christian 
Architecture in England, by A. W. Pugin, 4to, 10s. 6d. 
—The Georgicks of Virgil, translated into English 
Verse by the Rev. Mr. King, fep. 5s —Jest and Ear- 
nest, by A. Wallbridge, 2d edit. fep. 3s. 6¢. — Pictorial 
Hlistory of France, with 400 Designs, by Jules David, 
Vol, I. royal 8vo, 25s. —Combe Abbey ; an Ilistorical 
Tale, by Selina Bunbury, 8vo, 14s, —'The Young Mil- 
liner, by Mrs. Stone, post 8vo, 10s. 6¢.— Lexicon to 
Esehylus, by the Rev. W. Linwood, 8vo, 15s.—Ser- 
mons, preached in Christ Church, Skipton, by R. 
Ward, M.A., 12mo, 4s.—Rural Chemistry; an Ele- 
mentary Introduction to the Study of the Science, by 
E, Solly, fep. 4s. 6d. — Questions for Examination on 
Tytler’s Elements of General History, by the Rev. C. 
leuny, 8vo, 3s. 6d. —On the Old and New Covenants, 
by D: Russell, D.D., 2d edit. fep. 6s, 6d.—Narrative of 
a Mission of Inquiry to the Jews. 3d edit. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
—Sacred Hermeneutics, by 8. Davidson, LL.D., 8vo, 
2ls.—The Scottish Martyr ; or, the Life of the Rev. R. 
Cameron, by G. M. Bell, 2d edit. 18mo, 1s. 6d.—- The 
Kitchen and lower Garden, by G. and C, W. John- 
son, 4th edit. 18mo, 4s.—The Christian System, by A. 
Campbell, 12mo, 4s. 6¢.— Outlines for the Pulpit, by 
A. Thomson, D.D., 12mo; 5s. — The Two Kingdoms ; 
an Allegory, 18mo, 2s.—Blackwood’s Standard Novels, 
Vol. Xf. Adam Blair and Matthew Wald, fep. 6%.— 
Men and Manners in America, by T. Hamilton, Esq., 
new edit, fep. 7s. 6d. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1843. 
April. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday . From 35 to 56 | 2982 to 29°63 
Friday. . » 57 | 29°51 stationary. 
Saturday . . 46 56 | 29-44 29°53 
Sunday .. 39 48 | 2955 .. 

Monday . 29 29°81 
Tuesday . 24 29°88 
Wednesday . 23 29°87 
ursday . 29 . 29°72 
Friday. . 26 5 
Saturday . 5 43 
Sunday . j Ey 
Monday . , 43 
Tuesday . . 18 SB we 
Wednesday .19| ,, 34 .. 601 29°94 .. 
Wind very variable, S.W. prevailing. 6th and 7th 
cloudy, with a little rain ; 8th clear: 9th cloudy, till 
the evening; 10th, llth, and 12th, generally clear; 
13th, generally cloudy, snow in the morning; 14th 
and 1th generally cloudy ; 16th, 17th, and 18th, ge- 
nerally clear; 19th, morning hazy, otherwise clear. 
Kain fallen, *36 of an inch, 
Edmonton, 


29°62 











29°81 


Cartes Henry Abams, 


DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 


This table shews the time which a clock or watch 
should indicate when the sun is on the meridian.]} 
. mm & 1843. a. om 8. 
11 58 32-4 | April 26 ll 57 470 
58 20:3 27 — 57 369 
58 87 28 — 57 27:3 
+ en IG 
" TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Us sonnet we cannot use. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SALES BY AUCTION. 


On Monday, May 15th, 1843, and Four following Days, 
in the Public Sale and Exhibition Room, Saddler Street, 
Durham, 


LL the VALUABLE LIBRARY of the 
Late Rev. JAMES DALTON, of Croft. 

This Library is rich in every department of Literature, especi- 
ally in Natural History ; and no sim-lar Collection has probably 
ever been offered for Sale in a provincial town. 

Catalogues are now ready, and will be forwarded to any part of 
the United Kingdom upon receiving a pre-paid Letter enclosing a 
‘Twopenny Postage Stamp ; and may also be had of Whittaker and 
Co., Ave-Maria Lane: and Bell and Wood, Fleet Street, Loudon. 
Price 2d. 

Address—“ Mr. WALKER, Auctioneer, Durham.” 

The Sale will commence each day at 11 o'clock. 


Pictures, of the First Class, of John Cave, Esq., deceased, 
of Brintry House, near Bristol. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON 

have the honour to acquaint the Nobility and Public that 

on SATURDAY, May 6th, they will SELL by AUCTION, at their 

Great Room, King Street, St. James’s Square, precisely at One o'clock, 

By Order of the Executors, 

The beautiful Collection of Italian, Spanish, Flemish, Dutch, and 

English PICTURES of Joun Cave, Esq., of Brintry House, near 
Bristol, deceased. 

This Collection has justly obtained high celebrity. It comprises a 
noble work of Murillo; a Carit: Herera; a beautiful Cuyp, the 
chef-d’euvre of Lingelback ; a miracle of art, by Breryhel ; and others 
of high quality, by 

L. V. Balen, 

Palma, 

P. Veronese, 

Tintoretto, 

A. Carracci 

L. Carracci, 


Domenichino, 
Procaccini, 
Velasquez, 
Rubens, 
Teniers, 


Rembrandt, 
uysdael, 

W. V. de Velde, 

Everdingen, 

Vv. Goyen, 


Both, 
Dietricy, 
Hogarth, 
Gainsbro’", 
Wilson. 


May be publicly viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had, 


The Capital Collection of Pictures of Sir C. Bethel Cod- 
rington, Bart., deceased, 


nl , + 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON re- 
spectfully inform the Nobility and Public, that on 
FRIDAY, May 12, and following Day, they will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at their Great Room, King Street, St. James’s Square (by 
order of the Executors), the highly important Collection of nearly 
TWO HUNDRED PICTURES, formed many years since at Dod- 
ington, in Gloucestershire, the property of Sir C. Berne Cop- 
RINGTON, Bart., deceased. 

This fine collection of Italian, French, Flemish, and Dutch Pic- 
tures, comprises a Sea Piece, by W. V. de Velde, the very highest 
order; “ The Holy Family,” a noble work of A. del Sarto; “ Parce 
somnum rumpere,” a capital Picture, by Sasso Ferrato; and a 
** Head of Christ.” a Picture of considerable interest, by Rembrandt ; 
a Landscape, by Pynacher; and many very important examples of — 

L. da Vinci, B » P.deCh 

Baroccio, G. Poussin, Jouvenet, 

Swaneveldt, V. Dyck, 
Canaletti, Snyders, De Geeder, 
Zuccarelli, Teniers, Old Cuyp, 
Parmini, Ostade, Weenix. 

Also, Portraits of Charles I., by De Reyn; George Il., Vander 
Bank ; and others, of interesting character, by Kneller, Richard- 

c. 





pag Ww 
Asselyn, 
J. Koningh, 


son, &c. & 


May be publicly viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


The Collection of Capital Pictures of J. B. West, Esq., 
deceased, late Member for Dublin. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON 
respectfully inform the Nobility and Public, that they will 
SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Room, oo Street, St. James’s 
Square, on SATURDAY, May 20th, at One o'Clock precisely, 
By order of the Executrix, 


The entire Collection of capital Italian, French, Flemish, Dutch, 
and English PICTURES of J. B. Wrst, Esy., deceased, late Member 
for Dublin, and removed from his late residence in Stephen's Green, 
Dublin, where this fine Collection has formed one of the great attrac- 
tions to Amateurs in that Metropolis. They comprise a capital 
chet-d’ceuvre by Cuyp, and a smaller work of the same Master; 
“ St. John,” by Murillo; a capital ** Landscape,” by Hobbema; two 
by Ruysdael; the “ Campo Vaccino,” by Claude; a beautiful Italian 
Landscape by Both; “ The Landing of William IIL,” by Backhuy- 
zen; and capital Works of the following Masters,— 
Mola, Rembrandt, 
Baroccio, Locatelli, De Hooghe, 
Schedone, Borgognone, RBerghem, 
S. Rosa, G.uercino, Wouvermans, 
Corradi, F. Lauri, W. V. de Velde, > 
Morales, V Uden, A.V. de Velde, Sir J. Reynolds. 
Procaccini, Teniers, Ostade, usbro’. 

May be publicly viewed Three Days previously. 





Monoheron, 

Swaneveldt, 
rtois, 

Sir P. Lely, 

Wilson, 


Correggio, 


Periodical ‘Sale.—Two Hundred Forfeited Shares in the 
Sark Mining Company. 
ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and SONS 


are instructed by the Directors to include in their Pe- 
riodical Sale of Reversionary Interests, &c., appointed to take place 
at the Mart, on Friday, May 5, at Twelve, in Lots, pursuant to a 
seneral meeting of the Shareholders, held the 350th of March, 1843, 
200 SHARES in the SARK MINING COMPANY, warranted free 
from any call or liability whatever up to the present time, and liable 
only for such calls as shall hereafter be voted at a general meeting of 
Shareholders. The Sark Mines are amply provided with Steam-En- 
ines and other Machinery for extended operations. They were last 
inspected by P. W. Johnson, Esq., of Hatton Garden, and Captain 
W. Vivian, of Mount Pleasant, Camborne; from either of whom in- 
formation relative to their present state and prospects may be ob- 
tained ; and every facility and assistance for inspecting and examin- 
ing them, will be rendered by the managing agent, Capt. Prince, on 
the Mines. 

Further particulars may be obtained by application to the Chaire 
man of the Company, Guernsey; of J. F. Christy, Esq., Stangat- 
Glass-Works, London; at the Mart; and of Messrs, Shuttleworth and 
Sons, 28 Poultry. 





Reversionary Interests.—Periodical Sale. 


ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and SONS 
respectfully inform the public that their PERIODICAL 
SALE ot REVERSIONARY INTERESTS, Policies of Insurance, 
Life Interests, A iti Advowsons, Next P i ; Shares in 
Railways, Mines, and other public institutions; and all Securities de- 
pendent upon human life ;—is appointed to take place at the Auction 
Mart on Friday, May 5, at Twelve. 
Particulars may be had, ten days previous to the sale, at the Auc- 
tion Mart; and at Messrs. Shuttleworth and Sons’ Offices for the 
sale and purchase of Estates, Valuations, Surveying, &c., 28 Poultry. 





Periodical Sale.—Freehold Ground-Rent and Reversion, 


ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and SONS 


are instructed to include in their Periodical Sale of Rever- 
sionary Interests, &c., appointed to take place at the Mart, on Friday, 
May 5, at Twelve, a FREEHOLD GROUND-RENT of FIGHT 
POUNDS PER ANNUM, amply secured and issuing out of a brick- 
built Cottage-Residence and Outbuildings, situate in George Street, 
Lisson Grove, producing a rent of 30/. per annum, with the reversion 
to the improved rent at the termination of the ground lease, which 
will expire at Midsummer, 1855. 
Particulars obtained in due time at the Mart ; and of Messrs. Shut 
tleworth and Sons, 28 Poultry. 


Periodical Sale.—Valuable Equitable Policies. 
recepe eae " , ra 
ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and SONS 
will include in their Periodical Sale of Reversionary Inte- 
rests, &c., appointed to take place at the Mart, on Friday, May 5, at 
Twelve, in Lots, by order of the surviving Executor of a gentleman 
sed, a POLICY for the sum of 20001, amounting with accumu- 
lations to 20501, effected with the Equitable Assurance Society, July 
1805, on the life of a gentleman in the 72d year of his age—annual 
premium, 58/. Ss. Gd.; and a ditto for 10001, with accumulations 
amounting to the sum of 2305/, effected in the same, office, October, 
1814, on the life of a gentleman now in the 57th year of his age— 

annual premium, 251. Os. Gd. 

Particulars may be had of Mr. Scott, Solicitor, St. Mildred’s Court, 


Poultry; at the Mart; and of Messrs. Shuttleworth and Sons, 28 
Poultry. 


Muswell Hill.—Freehold rich Meadow Land, with Build- 
ing Frontage and beautiful Sites for the Erection of | 
Villa Residences. 


yeER Pp mur — r 
ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and SONS 
are instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, on 
Friday, May 12, at Twelve, in Lots, a valuable FREEHOLD PRO- 
PERTY: consisting of Two Enclosures of rich Meadow Land, con- 
taining together Fitteen Acres, most eligibly situate on the Muswell 
Hill Road, between the New Church and the Woodman; possessing 
an extensive Building Frontage towards the high road, and fine Sites 
for the erection of Villa and Cottage Residences, commanding the 
rich panoramic view over Hornsey, Tottenham, the umbrageous 
scenery of Epping Forest, and adjacent country. . 

May be viewed by application to the tenant, Mr. Coulson, Wood 
Lane, near the premises. 

Particulars had, fourteen days previous to the sale, at the Wood- 
man Tavern, Archway Road; of Messrs. Gray and Berry, Solicitors, 
12 Grove Place, Lisson Grove, Marylebone; at the Mart; and ot 
Mesors. Shuttleworth and Sons, 28 Poultry. 


Golden Square. 


7 . 7 
ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and SONS 
are instructed by the Assignees, with the consent of the 
Mortgagees, to SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, on Friday, May 12, 
at Twelve, a FRE OLD DWELLING-HOUSE and PREMISEs, 
eligibly situate No. 21 King Street, Golden Square; let on lease ata 
low rent of 50. per annum. 


May be viewed with leave of the tenant; and particulars had of 
Messrs. Swain, Stevens, and Co., Solicitors, 6 Frederick’s Place, Old 
Jewry; at the Mart; and of Messrs, Shuttleworth and sons, 28 
Poultry, 





Raleigh House, Brixton Hill. 
- ~ © Pa YW 
ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and SO! 
are instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, on Fri- 
day, May 1Y, at Twelve, RALEIGH HOUSE, a very commodious and 
singularly cheerful residence, adapted for a numerous family of the 
first respectability, with delightful pleasure grounds, gardens, and 
ornamental paddocks of meadow-land, peculiarly well situate for a 
Merchant, Banker, Professional Gentleman, or Member of the Senate 
during the Parliamentary Sessions, at the foot of Brixton Hill, well 
removed from the road, with a handsome approach, and sheltered by 
plantations and shrubberies, the distance from the several bridges not 
exceeding four miles. The residence is partly ancient, in the Eliza- 
bethan style; but the reception rooms and principal apartments mo- 
dern, of excellent proportions, and elegantly finished; the sleeping 
chambers are numerous and airy, and the domestic offices convenient ; 
there is also a billiard and a conservatory, double 
coach-house, four-stall stable, and out-buildings; the lawn, garden, 
and grounds are disposed with much taste, decorated with timber-trees, 
and abundantly stocked with fruit-trees of rare quality; the whole 
comprising seven acres, or thereabouts, entirely free from intrusion, 
— property is leasehold for a term of 24 years unexpired, at a very 
low rent, 





May be viewed with tickets only, which with particulars may be 
obtained of Messrs. Shuttleworth and Sons, 28 Poultry. : 


Montgomeryshire.—Kuyfin and Ty’nyfron Farms. 
ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and SONS 


have received instructions from the Assignees to SEL 
AUCTION, at the Mart, on Friday, May 19, at Twelve, a FREE- 
HOLD ESTATE, exonerated from Land -Tax: comprising Kyftin and 
Ty'nyfron Farms, desirably situate in the parish of Llangodfan, about 
two miles from Can Offin and the turnpike from Shrewsbury to 
Aberystwith, eight from Llanfair, ten from Llanfillan, fifteen from 
Welchpool, and thirty-six from Shrewsbury, in a beautifully undu- 
lated part of the county of Montgomery, consisting of 124 Acres of 
Meadow, Pasture, Arable, and Wood Land, with suitable Farm- 
houses and Homesteads; in the occupation of Mr. Evan Owen, ata 
very low rent. 








May be viewed by application to the tenant, and particulars had, 
twenty days previous to the sale, at Can Offin; the inn at Lianfillan ; 

yal Oak, Welchpool; of Mr. Hugh Morgan, Land Agent, Machyn- 
lleth; of T.,{M. Alsager, Esq., Official Assignee, 12 Birchin Lane ; 
Messrs. Baxendale, Tatham, Upton, and Johnson, Solicitors, 7 Great 
Winchester Street, and 24 Lincoln’s-Inn Fields; of-Messrs. Dods and 
Linklater, Solicitors, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, Charin, Cross; at the 
Mart; and of Messrs. Shuttleworth and Sons, 28 Poultry, 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








Pipp Brook House, with Twenty-two Acres of Land, 
Dorking, Surrey. 
ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and SONS 


are instructed to bring to PUBLIC AUCTION, at the 
, on recold May 19, at Twelve, PIPP BROOK HOUSE; a de- 





blish: 


q Mrabie Freehold R ¥ singular for a 


; very agreeably situate on the ap- 
proach from London to the town of Dorking, immediately adjacent 
to the delightful domains of lene, Denbies, and Shrub Hill; the 
fine eminences of Box Hill, Betchworth, and Norbury; and all the 
rich and interesting scenery of the Vale of Mickleham, distant from 
London twenty-three miles, and only seven and a half’ m one the 
Brighton Railway station at Red Hill, with excellent es for 
communication throughout the day. jouse, which is a, ‘every 

respect in most substantial repair, stands on a lawn surrounded by 
about nine acres, dis) in pleasure-grounds and paddocks, orna- 





| mentally meng —_ screened where required by belts of shrubs 


evergr terspersed with majestic forest-trees. There are 
also about iuieteen’ Acres of rich Meadow Land on the a gered side of 


Reigate Lodge, Surrey.— Very excellent Modern House- 
hold Furniture, Carpets, Curtains, large Pier and 
Chimney Glasses, Original Pictures by Canaletto and 
Wilkie, beautiful Proof-Engravings handsomely framed 
and glazed, Prints, Encyclopedia Britannica, Ho- 
garth’s Works and other Illustrated Books, China, 
Glass, and numerous Miscellaneous Effects. 


ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and SONS 

(in consequence of their having sold the estate by private 

contract) are instructed to SELL by AUCTION, on the premises, 
Reigate Lodge, Surrey, on Monday, May 22, and three following days, 
at reagan the MODERN HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE: ee mene] 
r- » Tent, and other Bedsteads and Furnitures; a splendid 
Suite of Deane Red-hangings (embroidered and bound with Lace), 
and Window-Curtains to corres! pond; bordered goose-feather Beds 
and Bedding, Mahogany Wardrobes, ‘Chests of Drawers; Dressing- 
Stands, Tables, and Glasses; Chairs and Bed-steps; elegant Rosewood 





the road, with Agricultural Buildings, forming a valuable 


| The interior accommodations comprise four servants’ ‘bed -rooms, nine 


Eapreenees bed-chamber, 
open- 
ing toa “ — whianng and a dining- 
room, all aa dimensions The domestic offices are numerous 
and well arranged. The detached offices are in every respect suit- 
able. The gardens are enc! cicasdl with lofty walls, and stocked with 
a fine selection of fruit-trees. There is a lodge of entrance, a con- 
servatory , forcing-pits for peaches and vines, a productive orchard, a 
mushroom-house, an a a gardener’s cottage, and other con- 
venient appurtenances 
May be viewed with tickets only, which with particulars may be 
twenty days previous to the sale, at the Mart; and of Messrs. 


had, 
Shuttleworth and Sons, 28 Poultry. 
r 
N ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and SONS 
will SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, in London, on 
Friday, May 19, at Twelve, by order of the Assignees, an extensive and 
valuable FREEHOLD ESTATE, com; rising the Manor, or reputed 
Babbs ; the ancient Family Mansion of Milton Hall; several 
= Farms, Wood- Lands, a Water Corn-Mill, Public-house, 
Cottages, an nearly 600 Acres of 
Meadow, ety ‘Aube, and Wood- -Land, bhpragesrs all situate in 
the — and parish of Milton Earnest, and t e parishes of Oakley 
and Clapham, only five miles from Bedford, in jodi high road to Ket- 
tering, a fine agricultural and sporting part of the county of Bedford, 
and only fifty-five miles from London, in the centre of the domains 
and ves of the Duke of Bedford, Lord Alford, Lord st. John, 
and other noblemen and great landed proprietors. This valuable 
estate is bounded for a rsa distance by the River Ouse, upon 
which there is good fishing. The mansion, which is very commo- 
dious, and has been recently placed in proper order, is “agreeably 
situate on an elevated bank of the river, approached by fine avenues 
of elm and lime-trees; has spacious gardens, lawn, shrubbery, suit- 
— attached and detached offices; and with about twenty-two Acres 
of Meadow Land, is let on lease to Philip. Booth, ‘ad The farms lie 
the of Messrs. Ball, Banks, 
aa Turner, all highly respectable » yearly tenants, ‘st po rents; and 
with about thirty Acres ‘ood- in hand, and the Cottages, 
produce a rental of 841/. per annum. 

May be viewed with permissiom of the tenants, and particulars 
had in due time of Mr. James Balls, Milton Earnest; at the Swan, 
Bedford; and the principal Inns at Kettering, Newport po 
bolton, St. Neot’s, Polton, and Ampthill; of T. M. Alsager, 
— Assignee, 12 Birchin Lane; Messrs. Baxendale, Tatham, Ue. 

and Johnson, Solicitors, 7 Great Winchester Street, and 24 Lin- 
cola" ‘s-Inn Fields; Messrs. Dods and Linklater, Solicitors, 111 st. 
Martin’s Lane, Charing Cross; at the Mart; and of Messrs. Shuttle- 
worth and Sons, 28 Poultry. 


fee bed-chambers, a ne and water-c al 
an 











Bedfordshire. 


Manor, of 
very desi 








To Capitalists, Founders, Timber and Coal desl 
Vharfingers, and Others, 


v 
ESSRS. SHU [TLEWORTH and SON 

y the A under a Fiat in Bank- 

ruptcy, to SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, on Friday, May 19, at 
Twelve, an extensive and valuable FREEHOLD, COPYHOLD, and 
LE ASEHOLD ESTATE (the Copyhold and major part of the Lease- 
id nearly equal to Freehold); comprising the very scopital Whart, 
lronfoundry, Ironyard, Gas-Works, Residence, Warchouses, Connting- 
houses, Stables, Erections, Yards, and Premises, late in the occupa- 
tion of Messrs. Ainger and H ly situate on 
both sides of Upper Ground Street, a short distance from Blackfriars 
Bridge, in the parish of Christchurch, Surrey ; extending 66 feet in 
front of the Thames, 86 feet on the Onn side of Upper Ground 
Street, ao 74 feet on the south side, by a depth of upwards of 230 
feet, with good access by land and water, and very convenient for an 
eatensive Manufactory, first-class Timber or Coal Wharf, or superior 











May be viewed. Particulars had, fourteen days previous to the 
sale, on the premises ; of George Lackington, Esq., Official Assignee, 

3 Coleman Street Buildings ; of Messrs. Swain, Stevens, and Co., So- 
iiclson, Frederick's Place, Old Jewry; at the Mart; and of Messrs. 
Shuttleworth and Sons, 2% Poultry. 





Advowson and Perpetual Right of Presentation— 


Norfolk. 


ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and SONS 


are instructed by the Executors to include in their Pe- 
riodical Sale of Reversionary Inter &c., appointed to take 
place at the Mart, on Friday, June 2, at Twelve, unless acceptable 
proposals are Lilia made by private contract, the PERPE- 
AL RIGHT of PAT ONAGE and PRESENTATION of and to 
the RECTORY and C CHURt SH of INGOLDSTHORPE, in the 
DIOCESE of NORWICH ; situate about ten miles from Lvnn and 
thirty from Norwich, in a pleasant part of the « ay of Norfolk, 
with a good neighbourbood, and near the high coach-road to Lynn. 
The London mail passes through the village, which is only about 
hree miles from the sea and good bathing. The tithes have been 
commuted at 312/. per annum. ‘The glebe, which adjoins the par- 
sonage-house, consists of abont forty mn acres, a of the 
value of S0/. per annum. The 1 
residence, with suitable domestic office FA ao is: athe a wig house, 
stable, ar adequate ~ aia ultural | buildi The P 
sists of 31 r the The duty is ¢ easy, and the 
present incumbent is in the 73d year of his age. 

May be viewed with ission of the i I and particu- 
lars had, twenty-oue days revious to the ae, - the Crown, 
Lynn: the Norfolk Hotel, Norwich; the Angel, Bury St, Ed- 

mund’s; the Angel, Oxford; the Engle and Child, Cambridge ; 
the Chapter Coffee-house, St. Paul’s; of Me. vlicitor, 6 
Great Winchester Street; at the Mart; aud of ‘Mears, Shuttle- 
worth and Sons, 28 Poultry. 




















3 in Loo, Sota, and occasional Tables; Cheffonier, 
Sofas, Couches, Chaise-Longue, Chairs and Ottomans, "Ivory Chess- 
Table, beautiful cSyghooge Clocks, brilliant Pier and Chimney Glasses 
of large dimension ich Frames, Mahogany Shakspérian Bookcase, 
Sideboard, Cellaret, Dining-Table je and Chairs, Amboyna Wood Writ- 

Table, cririaeed Chairs and Tables, suites of Damask and other 

dow-Curtains; Turkey, Brussels, and other Carpets ; “ St. Mark's, 
Venice,” | Canaletto; “The Draught- ohh ge ” by Wilkie; Devis's 
Queen Eli and ‘her Sec retary; H. aah Trial of Lord Wil- 
liam Russell ;” Ww iikie’ 's Villagers” and “ Maid of Saragossa ;” Allen's 
“ Landing of Mary Queen of Sc ‘ots ;” and numerous other P: “En- 
gravings; ts, the F clopreedia Britannica, Hogarth’s 
Prints, ‘and other Ilustrated Books Nankin China Dinner, Dessert, 
and Tea and Coffee Services; a variety of fancy China and other 
elegancies, Glass, Culinary requisites, and numerous miscellancous 
effects. 

May be viewed on Friday and Saturday previous to the sale, when 
Catalogues may be obtained at the White Lion, Dorking; the Gray- 
hound, Croydon ; = on the premises; and of Messrs, ‘Shuttleworth 
and Sons, 28 Poultr 


Reigate ie Surrey.—Valuable Live and Dead Farm- 
ing Slock, Meadow Hay, Stanhopeand Carriage Horses, 
Brewing Utensils, and Effects. 


ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and SONS 
(in consequence of their having sold the ot by private 
contract) are instructed to SELL by AUCTION, on premises 
Reigate Lodge, on Friday, May 26, at Eleven, the FARMING 
STOCK; comprising six thorough-bred Alderney, Durham, and 
French Cows, some with Calves by their sides; a weaned Cow Calf; 
about three score Portland, South Down, and Welsh Ewes and 
Lambs; breeding Sow and store Pigs, Turkeys and broods, two Ricks 
of prime nem Meadow Hay, Carts, Waggon, Land-roller, and Aarical- 
tural ted Stanhope, pair of brown Carria; 
horses, t Fire. re-engine and Buckets, Brewing and Dairy Uten- 
sils, Iron mip seer te rollers, Sane Cucumber Frames and Lights, Tools, 
Faggots and Fire-wood, and numerous miscellaneous effects. 
May be viewed the day preceding the sale, when Connie sea 
be obtained at the White Lion, Dorking; the Grayhound, Croydon; 
on the premises; and of Messrs. Shuttleworth and Sons, 28 Poultry. 





Moorfields.—Extensive Freehold Premises. 


ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and SONS 
are lnctvantad to SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, early 
in the month of June next, a valuable FREEHOLD PROPERTY; 
comprising an extensive Residence and Premises, situate in Horse- 
Shoe Alley, ‘Wilson Street, Finsbury, lately in the occupation of 
Messrs. Smith, Pearson, and Payne, Hot-pressors, at a low rent. 
Descriptive advertisemants will shortly appear. 
28 Poultry, April 18. 





County of Kent. 
ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH. and SONS 


are authorised to announce for SALE by AUCTION, at 
the Mart, in the month of oy next, in numerous Lots, a very va- 
luable FREEHOLD PROPERTY; comprising the Higham Hall 
Estate, situate in the parishes of Higham, Cliffe, Shorne, and Frins- 
bury, about midway between Gravesend an Rochester, in the 
county of Kent, and intersected by the Canal from the former to the 
latter place; of several R D pate gre Malt- 
house, Granaries, Cottages, and Premises, and about 160 Acres of 
excellent Market Garden-grounc, = stocked with cl ae and 
productive Fruit-trees, and ny ad le sites for 
uilding | gi nese at present ‘in the occupation of numerous old and 
respectable tenants, at rents amounting to about 700/. per annum. 


Descriptiye advertisements will shortly appear, 
28 Poultry, April 18. 








Frognali Hail, oes 
ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and SONS 


are instructed by the Executors of B. Cole, Esq., de- 
ceased, to SELL by AUCTION, at the nie > wens A May 19, at 
‘Twelve, unless itable proposal is previously m v private 
contract, the very superior FAMILY MANSION and GROUNDS, 
distinguished as Frognall Hall, conspicuously placed near the churc' h 
at Hampstead, Middlesex; and commanding all the rich, pictu- 
resque, and interesting sc oer in the valley of the Thames, includ. 
ing the and i wane ogra The 
grounds partake of the beautiful dulati for 
is eminent ; y fine speci of the ceilars of Lebanon, 
in digenous forest-timber, shrubs, evergreens, and A 











Freehold Ground-Rents and Estate. New Haggerstone, 
between Kingsland and Hackney, 


ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and SONS 

are instructed to SELL ne a CTION, at the Mart 

early i in the spring, unless acceptable ‘$ are made i in oe ‘tenn 

time by private contract, a valuable FREEHOLD ESTATE ; con. 

sisting of the Bull Public-h + and ty-one Dwelling “houses 

adjoining; situate at New Hagg near S n the 

county of Middlesex: poor bn, an income of upwards "at 500/, 
per annum, whereof 165/. arises from ground-rents, 

Particulars are preparing, and mav be had in due time of Mr, 

Peile, Solicitor, 6 Great Winchester Street, Broad Street; and of 

Messrs. Shuttleworth aad Sons, 28 Poultry. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
RITIS H EMPIRE LIFE ASSURANCE, 


UITY, and ENDOWMENT COMPANY, 5 W hitchall, 
and 56 ony Jewry, London. 
Directors. 
Sir George Staunton, Bart., M.P., President. 
Sir Herbert Compton, V President. 
Charles Forbes, Esq. thur Helps, Fsq. 
James Mackillo 4 Thomas E. Headlam, Esq. 
J. Phillimore, Fsq., D.C.L. Robert J. Grigg, Esq. 
W. Wilkinson, Esq. G. Bicknell, Esq. (Resident), 
Bankers.—Messrs. Coutts and Co, 
Solicitors.—Messts. Ogle and Younghusband. 
The peculiar advantages offered by this Company are: 
lst. That where the assurance is for life, one half of the premiums 
may remain unpand tor seven years. 
2d. A Table peculiarly fitted for policies for leans, the premiums 
commencing very low, and varying every three years. 
Ist period} 2d period | 3d period | 4th period 
of 3 years, | of 3 years. | of 3 years. | of 3 years. 


37 1138711871189) 246 | 20 


3d. For Survivorship Annuities ona principle peculiar to this Office, 
avoiding the a —— premium paid, if the party does not survive 
to on the ann 


Remain- 


Age. der of Life 





tes al may be obtained at the Offices, at Whitehall, 
win 36 Soold Jewry. 


The usual Commission to Solicitors and Agents. 
GEORGE BICKNELL, Resident Director. 





NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC! 


Imperial Russtan Pon. Loan of f1.150,000,000 (of 1835). 
Imperial Austrtan Loan of f1.30,000,000 (of 1839). 


Guaranteed by their Majesties the Emperor of Austria 
and the Emperor of Russia. 


GRAND DISTRIBUTIONS on the Ist of 
JUNE 1843 at WARSAW and VIENNA! ! 


In the Russian-Polish Loan the following dividends will be re- 
arr 1 of ,000,000—1 of 11.300,000—2 of 11.150,000—6 of 

1.25,000—8 of f.14, 000, &c.; together 7000 prizes, vaining #1.7,970,000. 
Smallest prize, f1.750; largest prize, #1.1,000,000. 

In the Austrian Loan 700 bonds will obtain {1.701,700, in lots of 
f1.230,000 —f1.50,000—-f1.15,000—f1.10,000, &c. Smallest prize, 11.500. 

10 florins are equal to 1/.; a trifle more or less, as per day’s ex- 
change. 

The prices for these Drawings are :—- 

1 Russ.-Pol. —_ for £3 10s. 

wo 


3 ” 


Payable by Banknotes, Re- 
re 0 miieneen, oF eo Primes 

reimbur: e at Frankfort, Pa- 
H Austrian share ‘for 7 > ris, London, or New Youk, at 


6 ” ” the option of the holders. 


13 is os se 

The undersigned General Agent, hereby claiming the attention 
of the imperial and foreign public to these most important Loan- 
egg ge begs to state, that, agreeably to the instructions 
with w he has been honoured, he is now receiving at =i 
offices, rom 10 to 4 o’clock, the orders of the public. To 
postages, foreign subscribers may apply to his houses in Paris 
New York, and London, at Mr. A. Schwarzschild’s, 1 Plongh 
Court, Lombard Street. 


Prospectuses, with full particulars, and lists of the drawings, 
promptly forwarded to every shareholder abroad. 
Frankfort of Main, 
30th March, 1843. 


The General Agent, 
J. A. SCHWARZSCHILD, 
Banker and Receiver-general 
N.B.—After the Ist May a higher rate will be established. 





R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP. so long celeb retains its supe- 
tiority as a perfectly mild eet Soa . highly salutary to the skin, 
an aromatic and lasting p me: each Packet is labelled 








shadowing delightful lawns and verdant walks; with productive g: zar- 
dens, fruit-walls, conservatory, vinery, and a terrace-walk shaded by 
majestic limes, and other attrac: ‘tive features. e interior accom- 





» School-rooms, 
dressing-rooms, water-closets, an Store-rooms; an excellent hall, a 
library, rang anger drawin; -room 27 feet by. 20 feet; a capital lofty 
32 feet by 18 feet, and 18 feet high, 
with potty cornice; a billiard-room 21 feet by 15 feet, house- 
keeper's-room, kitchens, and domestic offices of ever description, 
both attached and detached, adequate to a large establishment, and 
constituting a residence equally suitable for a nobleman, senator, di- 
sree re or merchant of the first class. The premises comprise 
altogether lla. lr. 10p., freehold, copyhold, and leasehold tenure; 
and the whole are in pertect order, having been placed in thorough 
repair within two years by Mr. Cubitt. 

May be viewed with tickets only, which with further particulars 
may be had, fourteen days previous to the sale, of Messrs. Whitmore, 

mieu, and Wal ters, 9 New Square, Lincoln's oe at the Mart; 

and of Messrs. Shuttleworth and Sons, 28 Poultry 








with Perkins’s steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &e., pre- 
pared without angular corners. 

Heyprtr’s Preservative Toori-Powprr, an effectual preparation 
for beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and 
healthy condition, is exceedingly agreeable to the mouth, and divest- 
ing the Teeth of every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. 

ete Moritine is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous 
subst maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 
Saving) abos a Y delightful pertume. 

His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is failing. 


Henpnir’s Cop Caram or Roses, prepared in great perfection. 
Improvep ScowertNnG Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 


Iypet. ie ati Iyx, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 
1s. a bott 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 
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—— 
ILSON’S SCOTTISH ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS.—MUSIC HALL, Store Street.—Monday Even- 

4, at Eight o’clock. Songs: Gloomy wister’s now 

Flower oe’ Dumblane—Bonnie Prince Charlie— 

nt—The Lass o Gowrie—Wha’ll buy caller 


LITERATURE AND ART. 
Sik DAVID WILKIE’S SKETCHES in 
7 
Lith 


‘TURKEY, SYRIA, and EGYPT. 


hed 





ing — Mui d Willie. Part If. Roy’s wife o’ Ald 
eR eng crookit horn—Auld gudeman, ye’re a drunken 
parti Tee wha hae wi’? Wallace bled—The Land o’ the Leal—Tak 
oa auld cloak aboot ye. Pianist, Mr. Land. 


x 
JHE CHINESE COLLECTION, 
Hyde Park Corner.—This unique Collection consists of ob 
soi, exclusively Chinese, and surpasses in extent and grandeur 
ee imilar display in the known world. The spacious Saloon is 
po feet in length, and is crowded with rare and interesting speci- 
mens of vert. 4 “ ; 
ThisCollection embraces upwards of Sixty Figures, as large as life, 
jortraits from Nature, a in their Native Cos- 
fumes, from the Mandarin the highest rank to the wandering 
Mendicant ; also, many thousand specir in Natural History 
and Miscellaneous Curiosities, the whole | ting the App 
Manners, Customs, and Social Life of more than three hundred 
million Chinese. 





Open from Ten till Ten. 
Admission, 2s. Gd.; Children under Twelve Years, 1s. 


Oak Carvings for Church Decorations, §c. 


" nl 
TESSRS. BRAITHWAITE and CO., 
Proprietors of the Patent method of Carving in Sulid Wood, 
beg leave to invite the Nobility, Clergy, and Architects, to view their 
specimens of Oak Carvings, suitable to the Gothic En t ellishments 
a Cathedrals and Churches, such as Stalls, Panelling, Enriched 
‘tracery, Chairs, Communion -Rails, Tables, Altar-Screens, Pulpits, 
Reading-Desks, Lecterns, Stall-Heads, Finials, Orgau-Screens, Gallery- 
Fronts, &c. &c,, at one half the price usually charged. . ns 
Estimates given, and contracts entered into, for the entire fitting- 
up, restoration, or repairs, of any Cathedral, Church, or Mansion. — 
By their process a most important saving in expense and time will 
be found in the fitting or repairs of Churches or Mansions, either in 
the Gothic or Elizabethan style, in any description of wood. It is 
equally applicable to Elizabethan or Gothic furniture, such as Chairs, 
Book Cases, Cabinets, Tables, Picture-Frames, Coats of Arms, Mould- 
sy &e. &C. 
ati No. 5 Henrietta Strect ,Covent Garden. 





RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 1 Princes Street, Bank, London. 

This institution is empowered by Special Act of Parliament (4 Vict. 
cap. ix.), and is so constituted as to atford the benefits of Life Assur- 
auce in their fullest extent to Policy-holders, and to present greater 
facilities and accommodation than are usually otfered by other Com- 

nies. 

Detailed Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office, or will be for- 
warded, post-free, upon application. 

Batract from increasing Rates of Premium, for an Assurance of 1001. 
jor Whole Term of Life. 


Annual Premium payable during 


4th Five 
Years. | 


2d Five | 3: Five 


Remainder 
Years. Years. 


Age. of Life. 





‘ » a 
» esr 
wv H | 
30 | 
PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 
A Board of Directors attend daily at Two o’Clock for the despatch 
of business. 
NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 
8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
DIVISION OF FROFITS AMONG THE ASSURED, 
Honorary Presidents. 
Earl Somers 


Earl of Errol 


Karl of Courtowr | 


Hl | Lord Viscount Falkland 
Earl Leven and Melville | Lord E!phinstone 
Farl of Norbury | Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 
Earl of Stair | 

Dir. ctors. 
James Stuart, Esq., Chairman. 
Hanawxes De Casrao, Esq., Deputy-Ch 

Samuel Anderson, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. 
Edward Boyd, Esy., Ri 
E. Lennox Boyd, ‘ sq 

Resident, 

Charles Downes, Esq. 
Secretary—Patrick Macintyre, Esq. 

This Company, established by Act of Parlinment, affords the 
most perfect security in an ample paid-up Capital, and in the 
ae success which has attended it siuce its commencement 
in 1834, 

In 1841 the Company declared an addition to the Shareholders 
of one-half of their Stock; and also added 2t. per cent per 
Annum, from the date of the Policies, to those parties who had 
insured with fit 

The Premium: yertheless, are on the moxt moderate scale ; 
and only « moiety need be paid for the first hve years, where the 
lusurance is for life. 

The amount of bonus added to Policies since the commencement 
phos Company in March 1834, to the 3lst December 1840, is as 
OlOws :— 


airman, 
| Charles Graham, Esq. 
aries Maitl Esq. 
am Railton 
John Ritchie, Esq. 
| F. H. Thomson, Esq. 


‘Time Assured. 

+  & Years 10 Months e 
1000. 4 Years e ° . 
0000.) 3 Yeurs Dw ee ow 0 0 
1000. 1 Year eases ace 2 0 0 

Every information will be afforded on application to the Resi- 
dent Directors, Edward Hboyd, Esq., and E. Lennux Boyd, Esq., 
ot No. 8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 

Frederick Hale Thomson, Esq -» Surgeon, 48 Berners Street, at- 
teuds at the Oilive daily, abot half-past Two o'Clock, 


Sum Assured, Sum added to Policy, 
£100 1361, 13 . 





grap in the finest style of Art by Joseru Nasu, Esq. 

This splendid Work, consisting of fac-similes of the original draw- 
ings Sir David Wilkie intended as studies for composition, but which 
his untimely death prevented, includes the beautiful subjects of “ The 
Letter-Writer,” “ The Tartar announcing the Fall of Acre,” “ Por- 
traits of the Sultan,” “ The Pasha of Egypt,” and many others not 
less beautiful in costume than striking for Eastern character. 

Price, Twenty-six Plates, imperial folio, half morocco, 4/. 4s. 
Coloured and mounted, in exact imitation of the original Drawings, 
10L, fe 


A few Copies printed uniform with “ ROBERTS'S HOLY LAND, 
price 6l. Gs. 


Published by Henry Graves and Company, 6 Pall Mall, London. 
Now publishing, 


AXTER'S OIL-COLOURED 
PORTRAITS of the MISSIONARIES WILLIAMS and 
MOFFATT, 

Price of each Portrait, in oil colours, 10s. 6d.; proofs, 15s.; mez- 
zotinto proofs, 3s. 64.; India proofs, 4s.; gold frames and glass 
only 10s. 6d. each, if required. 

Just before Mr. Moffat left England to resume his arduous duties 
in Africa, he said, ** Mr. Baxter, the portrait you have in hand is a 
very faithful ness, and the scene of the Beehuana Parliament 
most true; in » L fancy myself again in Africa.” 

London : published by George Baxter, Patentee of Oil-coloured 
Printing, 3 Charterhouse Square; and to be had by order trom 
every Book and Printseller throughout the kingdom, 

HE SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY.— The 

SECOND ANNUAL MEETING of Members will be held 

on WEDNESDAY next, the 26th instant, at the Rooms of the 

Royal Society of Literature, No 4 St. Martin's Place, ‘Trafalgar 
Square, at which the attendance of Subscribers is solicited. 

The chair will be taken by the Marquis of Conyngham, at three 
o’clock, p.m., precisely. 

By Law XIIL., no member can vote who has not paid his sub- 
scription for the current year, which, however, can ve paid to the 
treasurer at the mecting. 

By order of the Council, 

20th April, 1843. F. G. TOMLINS, Secretary. 

* Persons desirous of obtaining information relative to the 


ciety, are requested to apply to Mr. Rodd, the Society’s Agent, 
No. 9 Great Newport Street, Long Acre. 


| ITERARY FUND SOCIETY, Instituted 
1790, for the Protection and Relief of Authors of Genius 
and Learning and their Familes who may be in Want or Distress, 
and Incorporated by Royal Charter 1318. 
Patron—Wer Majesty the Queen. 
President—The Marquis of Lansdowne. 

The FIFTY -FOURTH ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL of this 
Corporation will take place in Freemasons’ Hall, on WEDNES- 
DAY, May 10. 

HIS GHACE THK DUKE OF SUTHERLAND IN THE CHAIR. 
Stewards. 

|The Lord Leigh. 

\Charles Lever, E 





W. H. Ainsworth, Esq. 

William Blackwood, ksq. ‘84. 

Benj. Bond Cabbell, Esq. Hon. Wm. Leslie Melville. 

Wm. George Carter, Esq. Joseph Neeid, Esq. P. 

Samuel Cartwright, Esq., F.R.S.|The Lord Viscount 

Wm. chatterton, Bart. M.P. 

George Crui e Count Carlo Pepoti. 

‘The Lord B John Pepys, Esq. 

William Ewart, Esq., M.P. egg Perring, Esq. 
| 


‘almerston, 


Matthew Forster, Esq. M.P. G. KR. Porter, Esq. 

Robert Goff, Esq. |James Prior, Esq., R.N. 

Sir Benjamin Heywood. | She Lord Bishop of Salisbury, 
Frederick Wm. Irby, Esq. ‘The Lord Viscount Sydney. 
Douglas Jerrold, Esq. ‘The Rt. Rev. Dr. Wiseman. 
Sir Rich. Paul ride Bart. | 


Tickets, 20s. each, may be had of the Stewards, and of the Secre- 
tary, at the Chambers of the Socicty, 73 Great Russell Street. 

The amount nts applied to the relief of distressed Authors, 
their Widows, and Children, during the past year, was 1,255/. ; and 
the total amount applied by the Committee to these benevolent ob- 
jects, trom the foundation of the Society, is upwards of 29,0L0/. 

D i and Subscripti in aid of the charitable purposes of 
the Institution will be thankfully received and acknowledged by 
the ‘Treasurers, John Griffin, Es 21 Bedford Place; Sir Henry 
Ellis, British Museum ; William Esq , 12 Russeli Square; 
and by OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Sec. 











A RTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND.— 
Under the Patronage of the QUEEN. 
Established 1810. Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 2, 1827. 

The THIRTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take 
place in Freemasons’ Hail, on Saturday, the 6th of May, 1S$43. 
The Right Hon. Lord JOUN RUSSELL, M.P., in the Chair, 
Srgwarps: 
The Marquess of Lansdowne, K.G.{ William Hudson, Esq. 
7 Lord Viscount Palmerston,| George Hughes, Esq. 


G.C.B. + Ingram, Esq. 
Sir J. J. Guest, Bart., M P. Arthur H. Jonson, Esq. 
Sir Denis le Marchant, Bart. Heury Gallvy Knight, Ksq., 
'T. C, Brettingham, Esq. Charles F. Lambert, Esq. 
Francis Stephen Cary, Esq. George Lance, Esq. 
Abraham Cooper, Esq., R.A. Robert Scott Lauder, Esq. 
: est Cope, Esq. William James Linton, E>q. 
Cubitt, Esq. Thomas Lupton, Esq. 
Davenport, Exq. Robert Sands, jun., Esq. 
nis P. R. F. De Porquet, Esq. |Claude Edward Scott, Esq. 
. Wentworth Dilkie, Esq. ames Scott, Esq. 
James Dorington, Esq. Juhu Scott, Esq. 
William Ewart, Esq., M.P. Colonel Vaughan. 
‘Thomas Henry Gregg, Esq. Charles Eien Wagstaff, Esq. 
Louis Haghe, Esq. Edward W. Wyon, Esq. 
George Hawkins, Esq. 


} 
Tickets 20s., may be obtained of amy of the Stewards; or at the 


bar of the Freemasons’ Tavern. 
JOUN MARTIN, Secretary, 


M.P. 








Art-Union of London, 


HE Subscribers are respectfully informed 
that the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING to receive the 
Report of the Committee and to distribute the amount subscribed 
for the purchase of Works of Art will be held in the THEATRE 
ROYAL, DRURY LANE (by the kind permission of W. C. Mac- 
ate Esq.), on TUESDAY next, the 25th Inst., at Kleven for 
‘Twelve o’clock precisely.—His Royal Highness the Duxs of Cam- 
BuiDGE, President, in the Chair. 
Subscribers will be admitted on presentation of the receipt for 
the current year at the entrance in Brydges Street. 
*,* ANotice will be forwarded by post, on the 26th Inst., to all. 
who may become entitled to prizes. 
GEO. GODWIN, 
LEWIS POCOCK. } Hon. secs, 
4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, 
April 22d, 1843. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRI" ARTISTS is now open daily, from Ten in the 





jo Ha till Five in the Evening, and will be closed on Saturday, 
May 


Admission, 1s. , Catalogue, ls. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


TUE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS will open their NINTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION on FRIDAY next, the 28th instant, at their Gallery, 
53 Pall Mall, next the British Institution. ° 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary, 


HE THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS at theirGALLERY, PALL MALL EAST, WILL OPEN 
on MONDAY, May Ist. 
Open exch day from Nine till Dusk. Admittance, One Shilling. 
Catalogue, Sixpence. 


R. HILLS, Sec. 





r : . ‘ 

OYAL MANCHESTER INSTITU- 
TION.—The ANNUAL EXHIBILION of PICTURES 
in Oil and Water Colours, specimens of Sculpture and ta, 
Architectural Designs, and Proof Impressions of modern Engrav- 
ings, will OPEN he Ist JUNE next \iustead of in the Autumn), 
Works of Ar enced for exhibition must arrive at the Institu- 
tion not later than the 10th to the 20th May. No carriage expenses 
will be paid by the Institution except on Works from those Artists 

to whom the Exhibition-Circular has previously been forwarded. 

Artists in London are referred to Mr. Gaxen, 14 Charles Street, 
Middlesex Hospital. 

The following prizes are offered :— 

The Heywood Medal in gold to the Artist of the best Oil Paint- 
ing, size not less than 4 feet by 2 feet 10 inches. 

The Heywood Medal in silver, and 10/. in money, to the Artist 
of the best Water Colour or Ornamental Drawing, size not less than 
30 inches by 20 inches, 

T. W. WINSTANLEY, Hon. Sec. 


Splendidly Illustrated School of Arts, 
ALLERY of PICTURES of FIFTY- 


FOUR MASTERS, being a choice Selection of Seventy- 
three coe Foor line E ings, by eminent Artists (including 
the “ Blind Fiddler,” by W ), chiefly for the first time ved, 
and cannot be procured except in this Collection, with Historical and 
Critical Dissertations, 

By ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 
Two vols. Svo, 73 plates, elegantly bound, 2/. 14s. A few copies 
imperial 8vo, India proofs, half-bound murocco, 6i. 6s. 
London: G. and W. Nicol and H. Graves and Co., Pall Mall, 


ONDON LIBRARY, 49 PALL MALL. 
Parron—His Rovat. Hicunass Parcs ALBrrt. 

The Subscribers are respectful! inded, that the Annual Sub- 
scription (Two Pounds) becomes due on the First of May, on or 
before which day the amount is requested to be paid to Messrs. 
Bouverie and Co., Bankers, 11 Haymarket. New Members are ad- 
mitted on the usual terms, viz., Entrance fee, Six Pounds; Annual 
Subscription, Two Pounds; or Life Subscription, Twenty-six Pounds. 
The Reading-Room will be opened at the beginning of May. 

The Catalogue, with the Supplement, contai! a total of 17,000 
volumes, is now ready, price Three Shillings; or the First Sup- 
plement, separately, price One Shilling. 

By order of the Committee, 
J. G. COCHRANE 





Secretary and Librarian. 





+ . rey " 
IR GEORGE HAYTER’S PICTURES.— 
EGYPTIAN HALL, Ficcadilly.—In consequence of the uu- 
merous applications fur Ticket» to view these Pictures (1100 within 
two days), notice is hereby given that the Public will be admitted 
for a few weeks to the EXHIBITION, from 9 till dusk every day, 
on payment of Is. each. The pictures—** ‘The House of Commons 
in 1833,”’ **'The House of Lords,” ** The Trial of Lord William 
Russell,”* “ The Queen,” &c., containing upwards of 300 portraits, 
for which the persons have sat to the artist,—have alrendy been 
visited by Prince Albert, almost all the Royal Family, the Minis- 
ters, Ambassadors, Nobility, &c. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


Ollendorff's French Method. 


On Tuesday next, the 25th instant, will be published, in 8vo, 
uniform with the German Method, 


LLENDORFE’S METHOD of LEARN- 

ING to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE in 

SiX MONTHS. Adapted to the French. Written expressly for 
the English Student, 


By H.G. OLLENDORFF, 


Also, 
A KEY tothe SAME. 8vo. 


Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane; and Dulau and Co, 





Soho Square. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





Sir Walter Scott's Napoleon. 
On Ist May, with Plates and Maps, uniform with the WAVERLEY | 
NOVELS io Small Octavo, just completed, Volume I. of 
IR WALTER SCOTT’S LIFE of 
NAPOLEON. 
To be concluded in Five Monthly Issues. 


R. Cadell, Eainburgh; Houlston and Stoneman, London; 
‘and all Booksellers. 





Nearly ready, in demy Svo, 


MODERN PAINTERS; their superiority 
in the Art of Landscape Painting to all the Ancient Mas- 
ters proved by examples of the True, the Beautiful, and the Intel- 
lectual, from the Works of — Artists, especially from those 
of J, M. W. Tuaner, Esq. R 
Bya Gaapuars of Oxroap. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





NEW MONTHLY PERIODICAL. , 
On the First of May will be published, No. I., price Eightpence, of a 
new Monthly Periodical, to be called 


TECC’S LONDON MACAZINE. 
THE design of this undertaking originated | 


with the Publisher; but in bringing it to maturity he has 

been assisted Se whose sound judgment, distinguished 

<a a | practised pens, combined with his own experience 

in the conduct of literary undertakings, give every assurance that 

the objects he has in view will be = out in a manner equally 
satisfactory to the public as to himse! 

The motive which actuates him + a strong feeling that the mee 
raerous periodicals now in existence do not effect their pro obj 
—the creation of a healthy riven for reading of a 
loot seed tend to deprave the taste, and to Rastrate the end for 

h they were ee, projected. The young particularly, to 
bee the c —— is very ,» are most 
open to injuri: Harnals its vitiating tendency, and most in “need of a 
= which shall furnish them with a more pure supply. 
oposed, therefore, to produce a Monthly Miscellany, which 
shall cen) by none = > vaplt aie mace yee of a and 
keepi ce with ms e vance of science and art so 
wustiosaante ainieg he Ms h century, shall record each 
successive improvement, and at the same time trace back its history 
to its birth. 

The wonderful progress of Modern Discovery ‘by sea and land, and 
the never-ceasing changes and improvements throughout the world ; 
Mlustrated Descriptions of the most remarkable objects, either natural 
or artificial, which are to be found ste ne its wide extent; De- 
lineations of Natural History, more es ly of the Animal and Ve- 

le loms in newly settled colonies ; Historical Details, draw- 
ng from their venerable repositories accounts of the Customs and 
Manners and Pastimes of the 5 long gone by, and cong pacing them 
with those for which they have been exchanged; Biographical 
Sketches; Articles of Fiction, and others of general interest, which 
scarcely admit of Soy ye ae subjects, bo gered with 
numberless others which it i 
by able heads and ready penta, and further elucidated and i adornel by 
Woodcuts and E vin first-rate exce!lence, will, it is hoy: 
and believed, combine to form a Magazine of an excellence yet unat- 
tained, and which can scarcely require further security for its success 











The Third Volume of Mr. James's 
1, L)?* of RICHARD CQ@:UR DE LION, 


Is uearly ready for delivery. 

Also, lately ee the First and Second Volumes, and Mr. 
James’s New Romance, “ Forest Days,” and ** Morley Erustein, 
or the Tenants of the Heart. 

Saunders on Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 


Price One Shilling each Trip! 


Will be launched on the Ist of May, to take a pleasure voyage on 
each succeeding Month, 
HE 


OLD SAILOR’S JOLLY BOAT, 
pulled by Wit, Fux, Humour, and Parsos, and steered 
by Himssgvr. 
ming on twenty years’ public patronage, Tus O1p Sailor 
again solicits the favour of his friends to take a monthly cruise in his 
Jouty Boat, manned, as it will be, by prime hands and closely stowed 
witha cargo of Tough Yarns, Loose Shakin, Sea Tales, and Naval 
oe d by capital E m the designs of clever 
Artists. 





R. Tyas, 8 Paternoster Row. 


on the 29th Inst., price One Shilling each, Parts 50 ‘and 51 51 of 


YAS’ ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE; 
s with Designs by Kenny Meapows, engraved by Onrin 
MITH 

This ‘beautiful — vgeeecer| in circulation any edition ever 
pene being now ni 
make up their Sets, it “being “determined to discontinue the sale in 

Parts three months after the of the ig Part. 

R, payee ' Paternoster Row. 











T H E N E W Ww OR K, 
MAGIC and MESMERISM, 


In 3 Vols. post 8vo, 
Will be published on Monday next. 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 


Lady Chatterton'’s New Work. 
In 2 vols, 8vo, with Illustrations, 
THe PYRENEES, with EXCURSIONS in 
SPAIN, 
Will be published on Wednesday, the 26th. 





Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 

8 New Burlington Street, April 22, 1843, 

N EW WORKS preparing for immediate 
Publication by Mr. BENTLEY 

1. TRAVELS in the GREAT ‘WESTERN 


PRAIRIES, the ANAHUAC and ROCKY MOUNTAINS, and in 
the OREGON TERRITORY. By Taomas J.Fannuam,. In 8vo. 


Mr, J. Fenimore Cooper’s New Romance. 


2. The FRENCH GOVERNESS; or, the 





than to be generally known to the heads of families, the di 
of prsomaneona and the reading portion of society. 
mong the more important objects to which attention will be par- 
ticular! directed, is the History of Man in his Sovial State— a sub- 
ject hitherto but very slightly touched on m any protessedly popular 
work; of deep importance, yet yielding at the one time an exhaust- 
less store of entertainment, to which no ing can be indiffe- 
rent. It is here prop treat of the watlotion of the human 
species, shewing the influence of climate, habit, and education upon 
mankind. The advan 3 of this peculiar study, to a people who 
are annually emigrating in thousands into countries occupied by abo- 
riginal tribes, are highly ee and cannot feil to give a peculiar 
value to any ‘work ease — seuss the subject in a manner at 
a ee and po 
peculiarity seote Peet — whee Restate and En- 
Literature, juires to The Publisher, after 
od sera ee vo phen upon omen t a novel ee oe 
ate : excellent t practice now fallen ir 


vd A Romance. By J. Frsione Cuore, 
Esq., Author of * The Pilot,” “The Prairie,” &c. In post 8vo. 


(Now ready.) 

3. HISTORY of the REVOLUTIONS 

INSURRECTIONS, and CONSPIRACIES of EUROPE. By 
C, Taytor, LL.D., Trinity College, Dublin ; Author of “ Ro- 
sional Biography of the Age of Elizabeth,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 

4. The EARLof ESSEX. A Romance. By 
Cuartes Warreneap, Author of ** Richard Savage,” ** The So- 
litary,” &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

Bentley's Hand-Books. 


5. The HAND-BOOK of CHEMISTRY. 


By W. Ravxtou Baxrer, LL.D., Lecturer on Materia-Medica 





that Se cen os aageeeat his own nye but be inev! stably attended with 

wide-spread » and a high degree of pleasure, to those for 
whom alone it is intended. offer Monthly Prizes (the 
works of some admired conan siete te best wa tetes Essays, or Papers, 

on given subjects ; these will be regularly announced on the wrapper 
of each Number. This competition must inevitably awaken talent 
that otherwise might have slept for ever; and experience teaches 
us, that aati or presumption seldom indicates a high order of 
intellec' 

The Pubthher offers no | eae to the youth of England for his fu- 
ture conduct in catering for their intellectual entertainment. He 
a confidently to the vast amount of entertaining knowledge 
which he has already furnished them. To others he feels that no 

romise of future exertion is nevessary. long life of commercial 
thai nd enterprise passed amongst them will secure their confi- 
dence. Never were the results of that experience and intercourse 
which his position has given him, more likely to prove bencticial be 
his patrons than in the present instance: for he has resolved w 
devoting (as a source of self-gratification) a large portion of his tkne 
fol = tion and accumulation of materials to be placed in the 
ds of his Editor. And he would further observe, that, from the 
quantity 0 of matter, variety and value of its contents, frequent intro- 
diction and of interest- 
ord 's London “Ragazine will be decidedly the cheapest pe- 
vigateal of i fetkind ever og: ished. 
The subject proposed the first Prize is— 


‘© INFLUENCE OF BALLAD POETRY ON THE PEOPLE.” 





Conditions gnd Plan, 
1, The work to be ine Royal Po in Monthly Numbers at Eightpence 
yal Paper made at the ay Mill by aos, 
Fpl by pent Bradbury and Evan: 
Two Sheets, "Chosely printed in 
small Royal Octavo, and occ; ornamented with Wood-En- 
— gS- 


3. A few Advertisements, principally of a literary character, will 
be admitted at a moderate rate, as per printed scale. 


London: printed for Thomas Tegg, Cheapside; Griffin and Co. 
: Glasgow ; and T. Le wovurter Dublin. i 


To whom all communications for the Editor age requested to be 
addressed, 





an shemistry. Price 2s. 6d. (With the Magazines 
on the 30th inst.) 


6. JACQUELINE of HOLLAND; an His- 

pent eat f Tuomas Cottey Gratran, Esq., Author of 

“The ea ex,’’ &c. Forming the New Volume of ** The 
phe be Ni Romances.” C 


8 Complete in one Pocket Vo- 
Iume, with Mapavine S, price 6s, (/Vith the Magazines on the 
30th inst.) 





NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


COMPLETION OF THE POLAR VOYAGES. 
By Authority of the Lords C of the Admiralty 


VOYAGE to the NORTH POLE, per- 
formed in her Majesty’s Ships Dorornea and ‘Trent, under the 
command of Capt. Bucuan, R.N. By Captain Brecury, R.N., 
one of the Officers of the Expedition. In 8vo, with Engravings. 


2. The LAST of the O'MAHONYS, and 


other Historical Tales of the English Settlers in Munster. In 
3 vols. post Svo. 


3. The COURT of ENGLAND under the 


HOUSES of NASSAU and HANOVER. ByJ. Hexraor “terre Esq., 
Author of “ Memoirs of the Court of England under the Stuarts.” 


In 3 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. e 
4. RAGLAND CASTLE. A Tale of the 


Great Rebellion. By Mrs. Tromson, Author of * Widows and 
bearers ** Anne Boleyn,” &c. In 3 vols. post Svo. 


NARRATIVE ofa JOURNEY to 


nana®, including an account of the Insurrection at that place in 
1840, and a Memoir on Eastern Balochistan, By Carrs Masson, Esq. 
Forming the Fourth Volume of his “Journeys in Balochistan,” &c. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with a new Map of the various Countries on either 
side of the Indus traversed by the Author, prepared by Himself. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisherin Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 








T= ILLUMINATED MAGAZINE, fy for 
MAY. No. I. Price One Shilling. 
Edited by DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
With 60 Wood Engravings, from Designs by K 
ies = ay Suaaaee, &e. mare Maanows, 
CONTENTS : \ 


By the Editor. . 


Flizabeth and Victoria. 
Sindh and its Ameers. ns. 
Nell Sele Looki: By Laman Blanchard. 
The Boys of London : he Doctor’s Boy. By Mark Lemon, 
Great Western Sketches. By Wildrake. 

The Old Man at the Gate. By the Editor. 

Bonaparte at Miss Frounce’s School. By G. A. A, A'Beckett 
Venerable Bede. 
Mr. Grubbe’s Night with Memnon. By Albert Smith. 
International Copyright at the Old Bailey. By “Our Own Re. 


porter.” 
in ~ ow of Theophilus Smudge. 
B. Peake. 


Pictorial 

The Two Jenkinses, 

Incident in the Life ofa Naval Officer. 

‘The Button-Holder—Local Poor-laws—Stage oe &e. &e, 
Children’s Employment Commission. By KR. H. Horne. 


ry. 

Books Reviewed — Journal—The Life of Wilkie—yfa¢. 

aulay’s Essays, &c , 

Office, 4 Crane Court, Fleet Street ; and may be had of all Booksellers 
in town and a 


To be published early in fii: price ls. 


HOTOGENIC MANIPULATION; being 

the Second of a series of Works in course of publication by 

Geo. Knight and Sons, Foster Lane, entitled, * Manipulations in th» 
Scientific Arts.” 


Electrotype Manipulation, by Cuantes Y, 
“a = Hon, Sec. to the Elec. Soc., being the First Part. 
it work will contain the necessary instructions in the dif. 
enue ranches of eer sag including Calotype, Thames 
anotype, Ferrotype, Anthotype, ype, and Th 
and will be illustrated b by Woodcuts. oF 





Nearly re in? 2 sole, 8v0, 


OME, as it was under PAGANISM; asit 
became under the POPES; and as it ought to b 
to the CHRISTIAN WORLD. cesta 


J. Madden and Co., 8 Leadenhall Street. 





Nearly ready, the Second Series of 


THE UNITED IRISHMEN, their LIVES 
and TIMES, 
By Dr. R. R. MADDEN, 
In Two Volumes Svo, with numerous Portraits engraved on Steel, 
J. Madden and Co., 8 Leadenhall Street. 


On the Ist May, rae bee, price 12s. cloth. 


OL. VIII. of COLLIER’S SHAKE 
PEARE. The Text formed from an entirely New Colla- 
tion of the Old Editions, with their varions readings, Notes, a 
Life of the Poet, anda a of the Early English Drama. 

Contents or Vow. V ly .—Antony and Cleopatra—C ymbeline 
—Pericles—and the Poems. 

The First Volume, ¢ pi ae the Life, and the History of the 
Stage, and the remaining three Plays, will be ready in the course 
of the summer. 

The type is the largest and handsomest used for twenty years for 
any edition of the works, 

Whittaker and Co., Ave-Maria Lane. 


"Just ready, ran 12mo, 


HE LIFE and TIMES of JOHN 
REUCHLIN, the Father of the German Reformation. 
By FRANCIS BARHAM, Esq., 
Editor of ** Collier's Ecclesiastical History,’ &c., uniform 
with the undermeutioned, 
Just published, royal 12mo, price 6s. 6d., bound in cloth, 
The LIFE and TIMES of GIROLAMO 
SAVONAROLA; illustrating the Progress of the Reformation in 
Italy during the Fifteenth Century. From original sources, Ger- 
man and Italian. 
‘The world knows nothing of its greatest men,” —Henry 
Taylor. 
Whittaker and Co., Ave-Maria Lane. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
‘ 
A) yee oe On wore 


MADDEN and CO.’S CATALOGUE of 

. ORIENTAL BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS for 1833, is 
now ready. 

This Catalogue contains nearly all the Works in Oriental Literature 

obtainable at the present day. Gratis to written or personal applica- 


tion 
8 Leadenhall Street. 


D's 
DIET. 
larged. , 
In this Edition a New Chapter has been added, on the Adaptation 
of Diet to Differeut Ages ‘and Constitutions. 
Also lately published, by the same Author, 
Physiology applied to Health and Education. 
Eleventh Edition, considerably Enlarged. Price 7s. 6d. 
On the Physiological and Moral Manage- 
ment of Infancy. Third Edition, improved. Price 6s. 
Simpkin, arte k and Co., London ; Maclachlan, Stewart, 
nd ¢ oh ; and all B 





Price 7s. 6d. 
COMBE on DIGESTION and 


With Twelve Woodcuts. Fourth Edition, En- 
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WILL BE PUBLISHED THE FIRST WEEK 
IN A FORM TO BIND UP WITH 
LADY SALE’S JOURNAL, 
AND 
LIEUT. V- EYRE’S NARRATIVE, 
LIEUT. V. EYRE’S 


PORTRAITS OF THE 


Taken during his Imprisonment ; containing Portraits of 


LADY SALE (the only Portrait in the Country), 
MAJOR E. POTTINGER; CAPTAINS MACKENZIE, BYGRAVE, LAWRENCE, 
TROUP, CONOLLY, &c. 
LIEUTENANTS EYRE, MEIN, HAUGHTON, &c. &c. 
WITH SKETCHES OF ALEXANDER'S COLUMN, CAVES OF BAMEEAN, PRISON SCENES, &c. 
Mr, Murray has allowed the use of M‘Cxise’s Portrait of Sir A. BURNES. 
have sent the publishers a Portrait of the late lamented Envoy. 
A Portrait of Akbar Kuan will be in the work. 
Jn al] there will be Twenty-eight Plates, to be beautifully Lithographed by Mr. LOWES DICKINSON, 
Price 21s. ; Coloured, 27. 12s. 6d. 
DICKINSON AND SON, 114 NEW BOND STREET, 


Publishers and Printsellers, by Special Appointment, to Her Masgsry, and Her Royau HicHNngss THE 


DucHEss 


IN MAY, 













CABUL PRISONERS, 


The family of Stn Wu. M‘NaGuren 


or Kent. 





Guthrie’s Geography in Miniature, by Davenport. 


In one very large pocket volume, consisting of 824 pages, Closely 
printed in pearl type, and embellished with Seven Maps, price 7s. 
cloth, or 7s. Gd. bound, 

GEOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL. and 
COMMERCIAL GRAMMAR in Miniature, exhibiting the 
present state of the World. 
By WILLIAM GUTHRIE, Esq. 
The Astronomical part by James Fercuson, F.R.S. 
A New Edition, revised, greatly enlarged, and brought down to 
the end of 1842, by R. A. DAVENPORT. 
London: printed for Thomas Teen. Cheapside; where may be had, 
just published, 
Mr. Findlay’s Miniature Edition of Brookes’s 


General Gazetteer, price 7s. 





Systematic Colonisation. 
Fep. 8vo, price 6d. 
HE SPEECH of CHARLES BULLER 


in the House of Commons, on Thursday, 
6th ape, Wasson on SYSTEMATIC COLONISATION. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In fep. 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 
Tue MAN O’ WAR’S MAN. 
By BILL TRUCK, 
Senior Boatswain of the Royal College of Greenwich. 
(Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine). 


William Blackwood and Sons, 45 George Strect, Edinburgh ; 
and 22 Pall Mall, London. 





Plain Hints for Reading Societies. 


Now ready, gratis, and post-free, 


INTS for the FORMATION of READ- 

ING SOCIETIES. The jee advocated in this little pam- 

= will effect two important objects—that of adding to the sup- 

i of the current literature the choice of all the most valuable 

paek in the various Languages, and that of extending the choice 

New Booxs to the entire productions of the Press. It is espe- 
cull adapted to Provincial ers, as by a small annual subserip- 
ete perusal of all the New Works as they appear may be o 


oe and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 


New Linaary Terms on rack single Families are 
aphid with all the New and Standard Works for perusal, are as 


Five Guineas per annum, 
Six Guineas ditto, or 
Eight Guineas ditto. 

Allextras are included in the above; and to each Subscriber is 
furnished Monthly, and without charge, ¢ “ The paar to Circular, 
— to the Choice of New F as 
ve, 





Trial al of Daniel M‘Naughton. 
8vo, sewed, price 2s. 6d. 


COMPLETE and AUTHENTIC RE- 
PORT of the TRIAL of DANIEL M‘NAUGHTON, at the 
Central Criminal Court, for the Murder of Mr. Drummond, with 
the Speeches of the Solicitor-General and of A. E. Cockburn,’ Esq., 
revised by themselves. 
by RICHARD M. BOUSFIELD, of Gray’s Inn, Student-at-Law, 
and RICHARD MERRETT, Short-hand Writer. 


London: Henry Renshawy.356 Strand. 


Pyper's Gradus, 
Now ready, demy 12mo, price 7s., cloth lettered, 


RADUS AD PARNASSUM, sive Novus, 


Synonymorum, FE Soycpratiigg Versuam, ac Phrasium Poe- 
ticarum, Thesaurus. Editio No 


Curante GULIE LMO PYPER, A.M., 


NEW WORES 

PRINTED FOR 
LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, anp LONGMANS. 
Cot meneame oe 


1. 

THE HOME; or, Family Cares and 

Family Joys. 
By FREDERIKA BREMER, Authoress of “ The - 
Neighbours.” Translated by MARY HOWITT. 

2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. boards, 

*,* The Second Edition of ‘*The Neighbours” will be 
ready immediately. 


2. 
Tut RAMBLES or tut EMPEROR 


CHING TIH. 
A Chinese Tale. Translated by TKIN SHEN. 
Edited by Dr. LEGGE, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. cloth. 


3. 
EVA ST. CLAIR, and other collected Tales. 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. boards, 


4. 
THE LIFE of ADDISON. 
By LUCY AIKIN. 
2 vols. post 8vo, with Portrait, 18s. cloth. 
[On Thursday next. 


Hints on Waltzing, 
The TRUE THEORY of the RHENISH 


or SPANISH WALTZ, and of the GERMAN WALTZ & Deux 
Temps, Analysed and Explained for the first time. 
By an AMATEUR. 
Fep. 8vo, uniform with “ Hints on Etiquette.” 
6. 
Thomas Moore’s Works. : 







(Nearly ready. 





In Schola Regia Edinensi Magistro. 


London, Whittaker and Co. ; Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd; 
Dublin, J. Cumming. 





In 7 vols. 8vo, price 10s. 6d. each, 
}y Stax of ENGLAND, from the Reign 
of George II., 1760 to 1835. 
By the Rev. T. 8S. HUGHES, B.D. 
Prebendary of Peterborough, late Christian Advocate at 
mbridge, 
Uniform with the 8vo editions of alee and Smollett, to which it 
me a continuation to the present time, and enables the possessors 
f those editions to render them more perfect, by the vaddition of 
2 faithful record, more pereery interesting to the present gene- 
ration. 


Printed by A. J. Valpy, ™. A.; sold by H. Wix, Bridge Street, and 
all Booksellers, Also, 
Hume, Smollett, and Hughes’ s only com- 
inte History of England. In 21 vols. with 80 plates, price 5s. each. 
Dr. Hook 's Lent Lectures. 
A Fourth and Revised Edition, price 6s. cloth lettered, 
HE LAST DAYS of OUR LORD'S 


MINISTRY ; a Course of Lectures on the Principal Events 
of Passion Week. 


By the Rev. WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D. 
Vicar of Leeds, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, 
Duncan and Malcolm, 37 Paternoster Row. 
Second Edition, price 2s. 6d. 
N the CURE of GOUT and RHEUMA- 
TISM by COLD WATER; with CASES. 
By G. HUME WEATHERHEAD, M.D, 
Physician to the Royal Free Hospital, &c, 
By the same Author, 
On the Cure of Syphilis without Mercury. 
Price 6s. 
“ This is a work of great and deep research 
is to shew tii parnichoke offtom of uiescary."—-bunday 
S. Highley, 32 Fleet Street, 
A New Edition of 
DAM BLAIR and MATTHEW WALD, 
In One Volume, price 6s. 
By the Author of “ Valerius,” and “ + ae Dalton.” 
Forming a Volume of Buackwoon’s Stanparp Novets. 


William Blackwood and Son, 45 George Street, Edinbur; 
‘and %2 Pall Mall, London. om 


bed which 





A New Edition, complete in One Volume, small 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
cloth, of 


EN and MANNERS in AMERICA, 


By the Author of ** Cyril Thornton.” 


THOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL 
} pb rnee Collected and Edited by Mr. MOORE. With New In- 
lf fee a aot een ae and Vignettes. 10 vols. 
LALLA ROOKH: an Oriental Romance, 


Twenty-second Edition, with 13 tine Engravings by Charles Heath, 
from Designs by Co » Meadows, and Stephanoft: a Svo, 
ls. cloth ; morocco, 35s. ; with India proof Plates, 42s. clot 
Fep. 8vo, with Four Engravings after Westall’s Bedeea ite cloth; 
morocco, 14s. 
IRISH MELODIES. With Appendix, 


containing the Original Advertisements, and the Prefatory Letter on 
Music. Fourteenth Edition, fcp. Svo, with Vignette Title, 10s. cloth; 
morocco, 13s. 6d, 


The HISTORY of IRELAND. Four vols. 
fcp. 8vo, with Vignette Titles, Vols. I. to HII. 18s. cloth. 
7 (Vol. IV. is in the press. 


Mrs. Marcet’s Conversations. 
CONVERSATIONS on LAND and 


WATER. Second Edition, fep. 8vo, 5s. 6d. cloth. 
CONVERSATIONS on CHEMISTRY. 
Fourteenth NVEI 2 vols. 14s. cle 
co VERSATIONS on POLITICAL 
my Seventh Edition, 7s. 6d. cloth. 
CONVERSATIONS on NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. Tenth Edition, with 14 Plates, 10s. 6d. cloth. 
CONVERSATIONS on VEGETABLE 
PHYSIOLOGY. Third Edition, with Plates, 9s. cloth. 


“ Mrs. Marcet’s ‘Conyersations’ have long been regarded as the 
best popular introduction to the science of nature.”—Spectatur. 


THE LIFE OF THOMAS BURGESS, 
Late Lord Bishop of Salisbury; to which are added; 
various Letters from the Bishop to Dr. Burney, &c. &e. 

By J. 8. HARFORD, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., &. 
New Edition, fep. 8vo, 8s. 6d. cloth. 

ow ritten in oy clear, oregon a unaffected style which becomes 
bi ce trom its subject, and from the 
various letters a and anecdotes it pasoredian of literary and ecclesiastical 
con —British Critic. 

“ One of the the most 





leasing, as well as instructive volumes of 
biography \ > of late years has issued 
from the press. The Christian reader will peruse it wi with delight 
and gratin, and ecclesiastics wth rank may read it for 
guidance and instruction.”—Church of England Quarterly Revi = 


9. 


= EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. CLVI. 8vo, 6s, 
CONTENTS. 
« The Law of Nations, 
- Tennyson's Poems. 
. Irish Mendicancy. 
+ Memoirs of the Courts of England. 





With a Portrait of the Author, and Letters written by him during 
his Journey through the United States. 


William Blackwood and Son, 45 George pape Stent, Edinburgh ; 





and 22 Pall Mall, Londo: 


- Travels and Researches in Asia Minor, 

. The Natuvalist’s Library. 

- Father Oswald, a Genuine Catholic Story. 

+ Puseyism, or the Oxford Tractarian School, 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &. 

















Just ready, 2 vols, 8vo, with Portraits and other Illustrations, 


GEORGE SELWYN AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES 5 


Comprising MEMOIRS and LETTERS of — 


CARLISLE. VISCOUNT SYDNEY AND 
wT yananene. THE TOWNSHEND FAMILY. 
LORD HOLLAND. COLONEL CHARLES CHURCHILL. 
DUKE OF RICHMOND. ANTHONY MORRIS STORER. 
DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND. EARL OF FIFE. 

ORATOR HENLEY. DR. WARNER. 

BISHOP LYTTLETON. JAMES HARE. 

CHARLES JAMES FOX. GENERAL FITZPATRICK. 
HORACE WALPOLE. RIGHT HON. R. RIGBY. 

THE DUKE OF QUEENSBERRY. LORD GRANTHAM. 

EARL AND COUNTESS OF COVENTRY. LORD MACARTNEY. 
VISCOUNT BOLINGBROKE. BISHOP WARBURTON. 

LADY SARAH BUNBURY. LORD AUCKLAND. 

EARL OF HERTFORD. LADY EMILY HERVEY. 

SIR CHARLES HANBURY WILLIAMS. LADY DIANA BEAUCLERK; &c. 


With Notes and Illustrations. 
BY J. HENEAGE JESSE, ESQ. 


Author of “ Memoirs of the Court of England under the Stuarts,” and “The Court of England under the 
Houses of Nassau and Hanover. 





This body of Letters, illustrative of the Court Life, Town Life, and the fashionable Card and Jockey Clubs 
of St. James’s during the latter half of the last century, is now nearly ready for publication. These Letters, like 
those of Horace Walpole’s (for they are of a congenial spirit), are full of anecdotes, bon-mots, persiflage, and the 
more rechérchée gossip of the times. At the head of the writers stands Walpole’s friend inimitable George 
Selwyn, the idol of the then existing fashionable Clubs. With his Letters are included Epistles (hitherto unpub- 
lished) of that remarkable knot of personages, male and female, whose l 1 oh 4 h , and wit, gave 
so distinctive and so thoroughly English an aspect to the court and fashionable circles during part of George the 


—— RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IS ORDINARY TO HER MaJEsty. 








Unpublished Letters of Horace Walpole. 


In the press, 3 vols. 8vo, with Portraits from Original Paintings, &c. 


LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE, 


EARL OF ORFORD, 


TO SIR HORACE MANN, 


H. B, M. RESIDENT AT THE COURT OF FLORENCE, 
From the Year 1760 to 1785. 
NOW FIRST PUBLISHED FROM THE ORIGINAL MSS. 
CONCLUDING SERIES. 


838 the late Lord Holland confided the care of editing these Letters to the late Lord Dover. At 
‘esate Witeenenme advisable to terminate the publication at the period of the death of George the Second ; 
on the ground, that some of the i diate d dants ofthe persons of whom anecdotes are given, might be 
then alive. A period of ten years has elapsed since that publication; and we are now bled, by the decision of 
the surviving Executors of the late Earl of Waldegrave, with the concurrence ofthe present Earl, to lay before 
the public the remainder of this celebrated collection, which extends over a period of thirty years, embracing the 
most striking events in modern English history. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJEsTY. 











NEW BARONETAGE, 


Now ready, price 7s. 6d. cloth gilt, with Illustrations drawn by Herman, and engraved by 
ARMSTRONG, 


THE BARONETACE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 
For 1843. 


Differing in arrangement, information, and several other important features, from any existing Publication 
on the subject; and containing a succinet Genealogical Account of the whole MemBers of the Order, chronolo- 
gically classified, ander their respective creations. The Families who are Lords of Manors in England and 
Ireland, and Free Barons in Scotland, are particularised; and the eminent services for, or remarkable occasions 
on, which the Members received their Baronetcies, during the last and present century, are specified. Also, an 
Historical Account of the original Institution of the Baronetage, and of the Rights, Privileges, Immunities, and 
Precedency vested in it by the Charters of its Royal Founder. 


It is elegantly illustrated with Engravings of the different Insignia, and with examples of Arms charged with 
the exterior Heraldic Ornaments incidental to the Order. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


—_ 2* K ING’S $§ 


A Romance. 
Edited by Mrs. HOFLAND. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 15 Great Marlborough Street, 


ADY SALE’S JOURNAL of the DISAS. 
TERS in AFFGHANISTAN (Fifth Thousand), With Two 
Post 8vo, 12s. i 


LIEUTENANT EYRE’S NARRATIVE 
of the MILITARY OPERATIONS at CABUL, with a Journal of 
I n Affy (Seventh Thousand). With Plans, 
Ml. 

Sir ALEXANDER BURNES’ ACCOUNT 


of his Journey to and Residence at CABOOL (Second Thousand) 
With Portrait, and numerous Plates. 8vo, 18s. wit 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


HE PERILS of the NATION: an Appeal 


to the Legislature, the Ciergy, and the Upper and Middle 
Classes, 


Plans. 





Post Svo, 12s. 





In crown Svo, price 6s. in cloth. 
Seeley, Burnside, and Sceley, Flect Street. 
Every Lady her.own Gardener, 
Fourth Edition, wi ‘egdecuts, fep. Svo, Ce. 
ARDENING for 3ADIES. With Direc. 
tions for every Month in the Year. 
By Mrs. LOUDON. 
By the same Author, with 150 Woodcuts, fep. Svo, 8», 
Botany for Ladies; or, a Popular Introduc- 
tion to the Natural System of Plants. 
Also, with 45 Woodcuts, 16nio, 4s. 
The Year-Book of Natural History for Young 
Persons, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





British Botany. 
Fifth Edition, with 155 figures, 12mo, price 10s. 6d, 
ITHERING’S BRITISH PLANTS:. 
Corrected and condensed; preceded by Instructions . 
adapted for Persons commencing the Study of Botany . 
nak W. MACGILLIVRAY, A.M. 
Professor of Nat History in the Marischal College and University 
of Aberdeen. 


This work contains familiar descriptions of all the indi flow. 
ering plants of Great Britain, Ireland, and the Channel Islands, so 
full as to enable the young botanist to determine every species he may 
meet with, without the assistance of others, 

Lately published, 


Macgillivray’s Manual of Botany: compris- 
ing Vegetable Anatomy and Physiology; or, an Account of the Struc- 
ture and Sepations of Plants. With Woodcuts and 214 engraved 

se a 





Loridon : Scott, Webster, and Geary, Charterhouse Square. , 
Lt 


Now ready, square 12mo, 4s. 6d., bound and lettered, 


ULTON.and KNIGHT’S PRONOUNC- 
ING and KXPLANATORY DICTIONARY of the EN- 
GLISH LANGUAGE, greatly improved ; the pronunciation ascer- 
tained by a new and simple notation. To which are prefixed the 
principles of English Pronunciation, andthe Elements of Read- 
ing: with copious lists of Greek, Latin, and Scripture proper 
names, &c. 





Whittaker and Co., Ave-Maria Lane. 


HITTAKER’S POPULAR LIBRARY. 
Copyright Editions, large 8vo. 
Now ready, 
BIOGRAPHICAL ILLUSTRATIONS of 
ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. With the Inscriptions, and 'I'ransls- 
go of those in Latin; a History of the Cathedral, &c. Price 





Also, just rendy, 


BIOGRAPHICAL ILLUSTRATIONS of 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. With the Inscriptions, and Transla- 
tions of those in Latin; « History of the Abbey, &c. 


ONE HUNDRED ROMANCES of REAL 


LIFE ; comprising remarkable, historical, and domestic facts i!- 
tai of human nature, Selectcd and annotated by Leiou 
UNT, 


The TURKISH and SPANISH EMPIRES 
in the Sixteenth Century, and the beginning of the S h 
Century. oroLtD Ranxx. The contents of this volume, 
although forming the first part of ** Ranke’s Histor of the Popes, 

has never been placed within the reach of the English reader. 
‘The present translation being uniform with the latter work, with 
a double title, general and specific, the English reader will have 
the same option afforded Se author to the purchasers of his 
German book, aud he may bind both divisions of the general sub- 
ject together under a common title, or he may have either sepa- 
rately in the form of a distinct work. 








Printed by Charles Robson, of Mada Cottage, Cowley Road, North 
Brixton, George Levey, af Number 1 Clarendon Terrace, Camberwell 
New Road, both in the County of Surrey, and Francis Burdett Frank- 
lyn, of Paradise Row, Stoke Newingion, in the County of Middlesex, 
Printers, at their Printing ice, Great New Strect, Fetter Lane, in 
the wri, Se 3 aud ished by William Armiger Scripps of 
Number 13 South Molton Strect, in the Parish of Saint George, Hau- 
over Square, in the Countyof Middlesex, at the Literary Gazette Office, 
Number 7 Wellington Street, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, in the suid 





CUNNINGHAM AND MORTIMER, PUBLISHERS, ADELAIDU STREET, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


County, on Satur » April 22, 1845. 
Agents for New York,—Wiley and Putnam, 161 Broadway. 
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